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4 THE PRESENTATION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
, MESSAGE IN INDIA 


THE position of the Christian missionary in India has entirely 
changed during the past fifteen years. Before that time it was 
Still possible for him to stand before the people.as the representa- 
itive of a higher culture and of a successful world order, as well as 
a religious system which claimed innumerable conquests in 
part of the world and in every relation of life. , 
» The war changed all that. To-day the missionary finds that 
‘he'can accomplish nothing unless in his contact with educated 
Indians he is willing from the start to adopt an attitude of teach- 
"ableness and humility, and to confess that Western civilisation 
thas failed to establish a world order which can be regarded as 
Christian, as stable, or as genuinely beneficial. To quote the 
‘words of Dr. Garfield Williams, which are eminently true: ‘ At 
the end of the war the Westerner had for the educated Indian 
| Rardly a shred of reputation left.’ 
' It is scarcely possible for people in this country to realise the 
vividness of the impression which was forced home upon the mind 
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of India by the war, to the effect that Western civilisation, how- 
ever outwardly prosperous and powerful it might seem, was yet 
in reality a system fated to end in the mutual destruction of the 
nations in a vast orgy of suicide. The matter was summed up as 
follows by one of the most moderate and enlightened of Indian 
publicists : 

To thoughtful Indians the war seemed not an abnormal incident in 
contemporary history, but an apt climax of an acquisitive society that had 
accumulated enough wealth to be torn in conflict for its possession, a 
society moreover that made competition the basis of its social religion, 
and physical force the basis of all its settlements. . . . Science, it seemed, 
had resulted in enhancing human suffering rather than in mitigating it. 
Newton and Watt and Darwin had ended in poisoned gas and tanks. 





The East cannot separate in its mind religion from secular 
civilisation ; and since the war it has become common for edu- 
cated Indians to cite the war as proof that Christianity has 
failed, and failed on a colossal scale, to make good its claims to 
be considered as an effective religion at all. 

To quote again (from the Indian Social Reformer, a Hindu- 
edited paper of very enlightened views): ‘The Christian mis- 
sionary has no chance of getting a hearing now unless he distin- 
guishes between Christ and Christianity and between Christianity 
and Western civilisation.’ It is, of course, an extremely difficult 
task to convince the educated Indian that Christianity can be 
separated from Western civilisation. It can only be accom- 
plished by the missionary’s frankly and freely acknowledging to 
him the un-Christlikeness, even the anti-Christlikeness, of much 
in the West, especially of the Western State system, and by his 
taking up the attitude that the West needs the help of the East 
in finding the true meaning of Christ. 

It is common to hear reference made in the West to the dis- 
illusionment which followed the war, especially in regard to 
political affairs. However bitter this disillusionment may be in 
the West, it was probably much greater in the East. Before the 
war India was immensely interested in many aspects of Western 
life and had a great belief that the West might bring to her many 
very valuable benefits. This feeling has now all but disappeared 
—at any rate, amongst the vast majority of nationalistically 
minded Indians. Few are now found (apart from a very small 
body of moderates, headed by Tagore) who are willing to admit 
that the West has really anything to teach India. On the 
contrary, the majority are deeply concerned lest India be corrupted 
beyond repair by the pervasive forces of Western civilisation. 
As a great living Indian philosopher has expressed it: ‘ There 
are men in the East who spend sleepless nights in cursing God 
because He has allowed these civilisers to get into their lands.’ 
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Such sentiments are no doubt crude, but they most emphatically 
exist, and it is of the first importance that the missionary to 
educated Indians should take into account their existence. It is 
of little avail for him to speak of the great Western ideal of 
progress as better than the ancient static institutionalism of the 
East ; for the Indian will at once say to him (if he is a man who 
speaks out his thoughts): ‘ Progress towards what? Towards 
the universal suicide which we saw in the war; towards the 
industrial system which the largest of Western nations has 
repudiated ; towards the type of domestic and social relation- 
ships which we see in the cinema films with which Hollywood 
floods our country? We do not want that kind of progress.’ 
If the missionary speaks to him of the universal fellowship in 
creative activity for God, which is the meaning of the Christian 
Church, the Indian says: ‘ Do not talk to me of that ; for in the 
war, were not the Churches of the various nations praying to the 
same God of Love that their armies might effectively destroy each 
other ? ’ 

The missionary can do nothing unless he is willing to confess 
that we in the West have failed to understand Christ and to apply 
His teaching to an organised society. Here is the sort of argu- 
ment with which we are faced to-day : 


Those of us who have some acquaintance with the conditions in Europe 
know that religion plays no part in their life, least of allin England. Itis 
not a good model to hold up for us who see in England a country given up 
altogether to irreligion, with immorality plying its ugly trades in the most 
public way and unashamed. Ninety per cent. of its ‘ Christians’ never 
attend church, and those that do, merely attend, for such are the observ- 
ances in Christian churches that the service could take place even if the 
audience went to sleep, as they frequently do. It is a mistake to let us 
learn the history of Christianity in Europe if the missionary wishes us to 
respect their religion. It is said that until the Reformation Christianity 
was dominated by monks, parasites who lived by begging, lying, persecu- 
tion ; since then by capitalists, parasites who live by robbing, lying and 
warring. ‘ Banish the Gods from the skies and capitalists from the earth,’ 
cry the Socialists and Communists. And these are the results of winning a 
country for Christ. It may not be the inevitable result of embracing 
Christianity, in fact we know it ought not to be, for the religion of Christ 
is a noble doctrine as far as it goes; but this is the inevitable result of 
accepting the organisation which stands for the government of Christ’s 
religion on earth. A recent writer says that the spectacle of the Churches 
of Europe sending up frantic appeals to the same God to give hell to each 
other in the recent war, so ludicrous were it not so pathetic, is the best 
proof, were a proof needed, that Christianity has sunk back to the tribal 
level of a negative morality from which Christianity elevated it to the 
height of a universal religion centuries ago. The Churches have indeed 
failed their Christ.? 


+ From the Indian Social Reformer, October 6, 1928. 
342 
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The whole situation is summed up in a great saying of the most 
distinguished of all Indian statesmen, the late Mr. Gokhale: 
‘I am more interested in religion than in politics, and I intensely 
revere Jesus; but He is handicapped with His connexion with 
the West.’ More recently another distinguished Indian has said 
with striking emphasis: ‘ India rejects Christianity, but accepts 
Christ.’ 

Hence the missionary now goes, and must recognise that he 
goes, as the representative of a discredited order—a civilisation 
which has led directly to world warfare, a religious system which 
failed to prevent that appalling catastrophe, and which therefore 
cannot claim to exercise anything approaching a sufficient in- 
fluence upon life. In brief, the first qualification of the modern 
missionary must be humility. 

Closely connected with the necessity of humility is that of 
teachableness. India is prepared to accept Christ, but not 
Christianity ; therefore it behoves the Western representative of 
Christ first of all to learn from India the right setting in which he 
shall endeavour to paint before her a portrait of his Master which 
shall teach her to love Him and to follow Him better than we have 
loved and followed Him in the West. 

We must learn the Indian point of view, appreciate the Indian 
outlook on religion, on social, political, and industrial institutions, 
We must endeavour to comprehend how our Master, who was 
Himself an Easterner in an Eastern environment, can be made 
most Eastern and least Western in His appeal to those Easterners 
who, once they are given a chance, are going to understand 
Him better than we do. Obviously this is an immensely difficult 
undertaking for us Westerners, deep in whose bones there lies the 
eager, forceful, intrusive, domineering spirit of the modern West. 
But the lesson of teachableness must be learnt by each one of us, 
or we are unfaithful to our Lord. In this connexion it will be of 
immense advantage to the young missionary if he spends the first 
part of his service as an inmate of an Indian household. As I look 
back to the months which I spent in the home of Principal Rudra, 
of St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, I regard those months as in many 
ways the most valuable I have spent in India. 

The young missionary will find that he has great opportuni- 
ties of learning the Indian point of view from the Indians who 
teach him their language; and a real effort should be made 
to adopt the spirit of the Indian chela (disciple) towards the 
guru (spiritual preceptor) in this relationship. The chela must 
above all be humble, ready to serve as well as to learn from his 
guru. If the effort is made to adopt this spirit, it will be possible 
in after years to look back to the hours of labour spent with the 
language teacher as a time of exceedingly valuable illumination 
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in the thoughts of the Indian mind, as well as of deep and lasting 
friendship. 

Even from our students we have many opportunities of learn- 
ing. In fact (and this especially applies to the work of Scripture 
teaching), the more earnestly one tries to express Christ to them, 
the more will one obtain new and valuable insight from them into 
the truths of Christ, even though they may never become members 
of the Christian Church. 

There is much to be learnt also by the missionary from Indian 
literature—e.g., from Tagore’s recently published Letters to a 
Friend and from Mr. Gandhi’s Auéobiography and Satyagraha in 
South Africa. In this connexion it will scarcely be necessary to 
mention the writings of Sadhu Sundar Singh. 

Humility and teachableness will go far to aid the missionary 
in his task of presenting the Christian message, but they’ are 
nothing without love. There are some missionaries who maintain 
that it is impossible for them genuinely to love Indians. Fortu- 
nately such missionaries are very few ; and the rest of us, I think, 
will agree that Indians are extremely lovable. They are very 
responsive to affection, and they make loyal and devoted friends, 
from whose character we may learn much of the spirit of Christ. 
If we cannot love them, we must certainly not continue to be 
missionaries, for without genuine love for the people to whom we 
are sent our service will be dust and ashes. 

I think of my best Indian friends—of those tried fellow- 
workers with whom through a course of many years I have been 
engaged in school or college work ; of those with whom I have 
been associated in times of crisis, famine, cholera, or political 
trouble. I think of a group of students with whom I struggled 
all night long to save one of their number from a terrible disease : 
I think of one now himself long since dead who came to help me 
when I was myself alone and very ill. One’s friendship with such 
men may very probably have meant little or nothing to them, 
but to oneself it has meant very much. Above all, one has learnt 
from them more of the meaning of the universal Christ. 

It is well to remember that it is possible to train oneself in 
love, not only in the avoidance of everything that would give 
offence or hurt sensitive feelings, but in the genuine affection of 
one’s heart for those whom one would serve. Above all, this gift 
of love is to be sought and gained through prayer. So only will 
it be unforced, pure and genuine. 

If he approaches his task in the spirit of humility, teachable- 
ness and love, the missionary will find that he gets infinitely more 
than he gives. His task is that of helping India to find Christ— 
Christ the Easterner, whom the West has never rightly under- 
stood. Again and again the missionary will come across men, 
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not all of them Christians, who love Christ and mirror Him forth oyel 
in their lives with a power which completely puts us to shame. nev 
No one who has come into close contact with Sadhu Sundar Singh Thi 
can fail to recognise something of the meaning of the Eastern cou 
Christ, or can doubt the immense future possibilities of the world’s bra 
learning fresh truth about Him as India comes to apprehend Him oe 
rightly. 

In the sphere of action, also, there are many ways in which der 
India will teach us the true meaning of Christ. An instance may out 
be found in the way in which the campaign against ‘ untouch- int 
ability ’ was carried on in South India a year or two ago, when the less 
method of passive resistance was applied by men, most of whom me 
did not call themselves Christians, in an eminently Christian Ea: 
way for the righting of scandalous injustice at a place called bot 
Vykom. he 

There is no joy to be compared with that of seeking and Inc 
finding in company with our Indian friends the beauty and ter 
splendour of the Eastern Christ. fro 

Every missionary must work out for himself the manner in ms 
which he is best able to fulfil the task of presenting Christ to de 
India. As has been suggested, everything depends on the spirit 
in which this task is approached. Without teachableness, th 
humility and love our efforts will be worthless. There are some an 
who will find that they are called to present Christ in daily action In 
through service done for the poor and needy, and especially for ho 
the sick and diseased. There are some who will find that they ca 
can best present Him in discoursing on matters of philosophy and 
doctrine. There are some who will find that the work of educa- an 
tion is for them the right method, and that the central point and I 
focus of all such education will be the daily period in which they In 
go through with their class, in the simplest possible manner, one qT 
of the Gospels. I myself have come to the conclusion that, from th 
the intellectual point of view at least, the most fruitful of all Ir 
methods of presenting Christ is the quiet reading with one’s re 
students of the Gospel of St. Luke. As they study that incom- 
parable book I believe that there is formed in their minds, better Ww 
than by any other method, that portrait of Christ which will a 
abide with them through their lives, and which will influence very b 
powerfully their thought and action, making them, though they T 
may never Call themselves Christians, disciples of His, and disciples U 
who are truly concerned to found His Kingdom. . 

There is another principle which is of fundamental importance t 
in all efforts for the presentation of the Christian message to C 
India. It is this: whenever possible, and in every possible way, 7 
Indians should be permitted and encouraged to do the work a 
themselves, in their own way. It is more and more obvious f 
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every year that Westerners, however devoted and loyal, will 
never succeed in discovering or interpreting the Eastern Christ. 
This enterprise must be carried through by Easterners. It is of 
course true that the material with which we have to work in many 
branches of the Christian Church in India does not appear at 
first sight to be very well adapted to the performance of this great 
task. The great majority of Indian Christians are from the 
depressed classes, and tend to become unduly Westernised in their 
outlook, since their own Indian culture has treated them so badly 
in the past. One of the main tasks of the missionary is none the 
less that of training these Christians, in spite of all discourage- 
ment, for the fulfilling of this great duty, the finding of the 
Eastern Christ. He will sometimes have to become unpopular, 
both with the Christians and with his fellow missionaries, because 
he insists so rigorously that Christianity, if it is going to speak to 
India, must speak in Indian terms. There is still far too marked a 
tendency for the Indian Christian Church to take over wholesale 
from the West, not only such superficial (but still important) 
matters as dress and nomenclature, but also methods of worship, 
denominational organisation, and so forth. 

The Indian Christian leaders who are genuinely in touch with 
the great heart of their country are all too few in number. There 
are perhaps less than a score of them, who are known throughout 
India. There must be hundreds more of such men before we can 
hope to see a genuinely Indian Christianity emerge which shall be 
capable of discovering and manifesting Christ the Easterner. 

We must be prepared in this connexion, more perhaps than in 
any other, to permit our Indian friends freedom to make mistakes. 
I have heard it said by an acute and friendly observer that what 
Indian Christianity needs most of all is a real Indian heresy. 
This may perhaps seem rather an extreme statement, but the 
thought behind it is sound. The most healthy of all signs in 
Indian Christianity would be a ferment of thought and a desperate 
resolve to re-express Christianity at all cost for the Indian mind. 

To take one or two concrete examples. One of the churches 
with which I have been connected showed a good deal of initiative 
and keenness in expressing the Bible story to ignorant villagers 
by means of dramatisation. The most successful of the New 
Testament dramas which they worked out and acted was one on 
the parable of the Prodigal Son. Missionaries were invited to one 
of the first performances, and were somewhat dismayed to find 
that mixed in with the parable as it is given in St. Luke were 
certain comic scenes connected with the career of the younger son. 
These were conceived in the spirit of broad farce. Some of the 
missionaries (to put matters bluntly) were deeply shocked, and in 
future strenuously discouraged any repetition of the drama. In 
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this they were, I think, very seriously mistaken. One has only 
to remember the grotesque and comic elements in the old miracle 
plays, which meant so much in the life of medieval England, to 
realise that this kind of risk at least must of necessity be taken if a 
strong and independent Indian Christianity is to emerge. 

Another example. Under a recent devolution scheme control 
of primary education and evangelistic work has been handed over 
to a branch of the Church in the Central Provinces. During the 
first years of the new régime some missionaries were rather dis- 
mayed to find that a considerable number of schools were closed 
in order that funds might be available for the formation of a band 
of trained singers, who would go round from village to village 
singing Christian lyrics, and would thus bring into the service of 
Christ a religious agency which from time immemorial has been a 
feature of Hinduism. Here, too, a wiser attitude, I think, would 
have been to recognise that the-Church must be strenuously 
encouraged in any effort, undertaken at whatever cost, to bring 
Indian methods of work to bear upon the task of evangelisation. 

A well-known Christian thinker in South India believes that 
the Indian Christian Church of the future will have to consecrate 
in the service of Christ many features of Indian worship—e.g., 
the adoration of images. Here, again, freedom will have to be 
allowed, however serious may be our apprehension lest what we 
regard as dangerous errors creep into the life of the Church. 

On one occasion, after I had preached a sermon on the father- 
hood of God, an Indian Christian professor, a man of ripe Christian 
experience, came to me and said: ‘ What you have said about the 
fatherhood of God is true, but some day when India has learnt 
what Christ means she will teach the world the significance of the 
motherhood of God,’ 

There are not a few Indian Christians who regard it as essential, 
if Christ is rightly to be interpreted to India, that portions of 
the Christian Scriptures should be, to use an unfitting word, 
‘ Bowdlerised.’ For example, they feel that considerable portions 
of the Old Testament, especially the imprecatory psalms, should 
be omitted, and in the New Testament—to take one example 
only—the reference to the fatted calf, which has proved a very 
serious stumbling-block to countless Hindus, should be suppressed. 
There are other men, true Christians, who would go so far as to 
say that India will never have much interest in the historical 
portions of the Old Testament. They would like to see substi- 
tuted for these a selection from the highest elements in the 
ancient scriptures of India. Others would wish to see Christianity 
Indianised by naming Christ by some more distinctively Indian 
title than the Lamb of God—a name which meant much to a 
pastoral nation, but means nothing at all in India. 
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In these respects, however gravely the missionary may fear 
an undue tampering with the fundamentals of Christian faith, he 
will probably be well advised to stand aside and permit his Indian 
friends to go in their own way about their task of finding the 
Eastern Christ. We may not be able to agree with all that they 
do, but we must show them our sympathy and our love, and pray 
earnestly that the Divine Spirit may guide them aright.’ 

As one stands and looks back at sixteen years of missionary 
life there are certain impressions which remain very vividly in 
one’s mind. One of the chief of these is that of the extraordinary 
attention, and even eagerness, with which a class of seventy or 
eighty college students (chiefly Brahmans) listened day after day 
in an intolerably crowded and stuffy room to the simplest exposi- 
tion of the Gospel of St. Luke. 

Another impression is that of a crowded gathering of students 
who had called the missionary to speak to them about Christ on 
the occasion of the great annual worship of the Hindu god Ganpati. 
The gaily decked idol which they had been worshipping was there 
close at hand ; and yet the students listened with courtesy and 
real interest to the exposition of Christ’s teaching. 

Another impression is that of the extraordinary demand which 
there is for entrance into the high school and college with which I 
have been connected. The students know that they will be 
expected to attend Christian instruction, yet this seems to make 
them all the more eager to be admitted. In many cases their 
parents genuinely believe that the idealism and character-building 
given through missionary education is not to be found in any 
purely secular institution. In this connexion some words may 
be quoted from a great Hindu reformer : 





Missionary education opens the mind and heart to all that is good, true 
and beautiful, come from whatever quarter of the globe it may, and urges 
the individual to a lifelong endeavour transforming the existing state of 
things to a condition nearer the realisation of his ideals. 


But moré vivid even than the impressions just recorded are 
those of a very different type of work. One memory is of a certain 
village in a northern district of the Central Provinces during the 
great influenza epidemic of 1918. India was at that time worse 
hit by the disease than any other country in the world. The 
Central Provinces were worse hit than any other province in India ; 
and the district of which I am speaking had a higher death rate 
than any other district in the Central Provinces. The village lay 
in the midst of glorious jungle. When the missionary reached it 
he found that all the able-bodied inhabitants had fled. There 
were left only a few who were sick or dying. One little group 
is especially memorable. The father had already died. The 
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mother, who was lying under a torn blanket in an open field, had 
only a few hours to live. There were two children, aged perhaps 
three and five, who had not been attacked by the disease, but had 
absolutely no future to look forward to except starvation ; for 
the caste system, which in ordinary times would have succoured 
them, had utterly broken down. 

Another memory is that of a village hard hit by famine in the 
Mandla district of the Central Provinces, in 1921. As I entered 
the village a terribly emaciated man came from a house to tell me 
of his trouble. Before he reached me he fell in the road, and ina 
few minutes was dead. 

Another memory is that of a time of cholera. When I awoke 
one morning (it was hot weather, and I was sleeping in the open 
air) I found near my bedside a bullock cart with the driver dead 
of cholera within it. He had died on the road during the night, 
and his bullocks had brought him on till they stopped near 
where I had been sleeping. 

As one thinks of these and many similar incidents the feeling 
rises very strongly in one’s mind that the best of all ways of 
presenting the Christian message to India is that of the Good 
Samaritan. 

Another class of problem with which we must reckon is that 
presented by the rapid industrialisation of Indian life. The 
movement of the Industrial Revolution, which was extended over 
perhaps a century in the case of our own country, is being com- 
pressed into a very few years in India. The factory system is 
being developed with great rapidity. The industrial towns are 
growing enormously fast. Very great numbers of unskilled 
labourers are leaving their villages and drifting to the already 
overcrowded slum areas of the great cities. In consequence there 
are developing appallingly insanitary and anti-social conditions in 
many of these towns. In Bombay during a recent year the 
infantile death rate was 666 per 1000 ; and, though things are now 
somewhat better in this respect, the fact remains that the slum 
conditions in Bombay give a very poor chance of life to any child 
born therein. The leaving of the village implies the breaking of 
the old associations with fellow-caste members, and hence the 
breaking of the old caste sanctions, which enforced—at any rate, 
in a rough and ready fashion—a certain definite standard of 
morality. Living expenses in the city are very much higher than 
in the country, and consequently a very large number of the 
workers (probably the great majority of them) become hopelessly 
indebted to moneylenders, who are often Afghans. Hence arises 
much of the Hindu Musalman hatred, which leads at frequent 
intervals to embittered rioting in the big industrial centres. 
Hence also the mill hands become admirable material for the 
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Communist agitator, whose system promises a short way with 
moneylenders. 

Any adequate presentation of the Christian message to India 
must, take into account the vast and difficult range of problems 
thus brought into existence. The West has given to India her 
industrial system, which, in the view of most advanced Indian 
thinkers, is proving much more of a curse than a blessing because 
of the emergence of these dangerous problems. It is urgently 
necessary that we should at the same time show to India that 
there is a solution to these problems attainable through the grace 
of the Spirit of Christ. Housing schemes, baby clinics, night 
schools, lecture series, social institutes, and many other agencies 
are bitterly needed ; but the Spirit of Christ will undoubtedly lead 
forward His Indian disciples to a deeper vision still and to more 
effective activity in relation to the problems presented by 
industrialisation. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasise my conviction that all 
consideration of the task of presenting the Christian message to 
India is essentially secondary to, and dependent upon, the work 
of the Spirit of God in the hearts of His people. If we pray 
aright and follow Christ wholeheartedly, His Spirit will lead us 
forward unhesitatingly upon the right path of service for this 
great, beautiful, and intensely lovable land. 


Joun S. HoyLanp. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND YOUNG JAPAN 


WHEN I first came to Japan, not only could I see few signs of 
Christianity, but scarcely any evidence of any sort of religious 
life. True, I saw innumerable Buddhist temples and Shinto 
shrines—on the official register there are, roughly, 80,000 of the 
former and 200,000 of the latter—but they struck me mainly as 
interesting and, in many cases, magnificent survivals of a dead or 
dying faith. But, in the endeavour to be fair, I put myself in the 
position of a Japanese visitor to England, and had to admit that 
in all probability he would feel exactly about England as I did 
about Japan, except that he might have been awakened to a dim 
feeling that there was some sort of a religion somewhere, asso- 
ciated, in a way beyond his comprehension, with the absence of 
certain amusements, the closing of shops and the difficulty of 
getting food and drink on one day out of every seven. Inci- 
dentally, it is probably the fact that in Japan they can buy most 
of what they want and go about their amusements as usual that 
inclines some foreigners to believe that the Japanese have no 
religion. Sabbatarianism is still inveterately regarded as a 
religious essential by Westerners, even by habitual Sabbath- 
breakers ; and it is, moreover, one of the main obstacles to the 
progress of Christianity in Japan. 

Reflecting, therefore, that a cursory, external consideration 
would be just as unfair to Japan as to my own country (for I still 
believe that there is a vast amount of religion in England), I 
decided that the only way to discover the truth was to enter, to 
some extent, into the minds of the people themselves. Anyone 
will admit that this is a difficult enough thing to attempt in any 
case, but especially so in the case of Japan, which not only is an 
Oriental country with a religious, social and political history 
strikingly different from anything in the West, and with a language 
and a system of writing so bewildering that scarcely one foreigner 
in a thousand who make the attempt ever becomes even mode- 
rately familiar with them, but, in addition, has so rapidly assimi- 
lated many of the externals of Western civilisation, that one 
scarcely knows where to begin in order to find the real Japanese 
mind. 
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Part of my self-imposed investigation has consisted in wander- 
ing about the country, watching the behaviour of those who did 
visit the temples and shrines, occasionally holding a broken 


‘conversation, by means of an interpreter, with a few priests, and 


taking note, as far as possible, of the meaning of certain festivals 
and ceremonies and the way in which they were observed. But 
all this, even when supplemented with much reading, scarcely 
helped me to touch the fringe of present-day Japanese religion. 

Then one day I conceived the idea of asking between 100 and 
200 of the students to whom I teach English to write down for me 
all they could about their own religion and that of their country. 
These students are between eighteen and twenty-one years of age, 
and, as they come from all parts of the Japanese Empire, are 
representative of innumerable local cults and traditions. More- 
over, since it is from them that the future leaders in every depart- 
ment of Japanese life must of necessity be drawn, their thoughts 
and feelings are of peculiar significance. Also, they are at, what 
is to me, a most charming stage of ingenuous enthusiasm and 
generous hopes, eager to express themselves, filled, for the most 
part, with a courteous and friendly desire to please the first 
Englishman who has ever taught them, and yet wonderfully 
honest in their utterances. 

Had I been a missionary, I fear, neither they nor my pro- 
fessorial colleagues would have expressed themselves so un- 
reservedly on the subject of religion. The missionaries’ position 
to-day is by no means an easy one, because, for one thing, Japan 
is in the full tide of developing a strong national consciousness, 
and the students especially are reluctant to accept the religious 
teaching of foreigners, which teaching, moreover, is regarded by 
the more socialistically-minded youths as the religion of a capi- 
talistic society. The students also hesitate to discuss religion 
with the official representatives of Christianity, because they are 
afraid of being asked to go to church on Sunday. One of them 
thus describes his experience with a missionary whom he met on 
holiday: ‘He was very kind and we had many interesting 
conversations on religion. But, in end, I did not wish speak 
Christianity with him more, because he troubled me to come to 
church,” Even many professing Japanese Christians cannot be 
made to understand the sacrament of church-going and Sabbath 
Day observance. For the Japanese lack utterly what, in the 
West, we call the church idea, and our Jewish inheritance of one 
specifically holy day each week is quite foreign to their scheme of 
times and seasons. Their year is measured in months rather than 
weeks, and their native religious festivals fall at no regular 
intervals. Although the Western calendar has been adopted, 
and although their language contains words for week and each 
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day of the week, rarely if ever will you hear such expressions as 
‘Last Monday’ or ‘ Next Sunday,’ but almost always a day is 
indicated as the 1st, 6th, or 16th day of the month. So that 
Sunday is over and done with before a Japanese Christian is 
aware of it; once more, he fails to appear in the pew, and the 
missionary, looking round the almost empty church, despairs as 
much as any minister in England or America. 

In the quotations I shall make from the students’ essays I hope 
it will be clearly understood that I have not made my selection 
with any idea of building up a case. What case there is the 
students themselves have made, and my work is nothing more 
than to present it briefly and adequately, with occasional explana- 
tory comments. I shall present their thoughts exactly as they 
were written, except in one or two instances where I have been 
compelled to straighten out some wild grammatical tangle, 
without, however, altering the meaning by the merest shade. 
I shall begin with what they have told me about the general 
religious life of Japan in so far as it touches their own experience. 
The household shrines they speak about are of two kinds, due to 
the fact that the Japanese mind has been mainly formed under 
the influence of two different attitudes towards life, Shinto and 
Buddhism. In the dim distant past these two attitudes were so 
completely fused that even a later attempt at separation still 
leaves the Buddhist very much of a Shintoist and the Shintoist 
very much of a Buddhist. Roughly, the distinction between the 
two is that Shinto, largely reinforced by Confucianism, represents 
what may be called the religion of the family, the locality and the 
State, the worship of the ancestral spirit of Japan; whilst 
Buddhism accords more with the average Christian idea of a 
religion, as it is almost entirely concerned with the life after 
death. But when one student says that Shinto is more popular 
in the big cities and Buddhism in the country districts, he means 
little more than that in Tokyo, for example, there are more of 
those people who, in the words of James Russell Lowell, 


. » « just work semi-occasionally, or else don’t work at all, 
And so their time and ’tention both are at Serciety’s call, 


and also indicates the chief reason why foreigners, who rarely see 
the life of the country districts, so readily conclude that the 
Japanese have no religion. But in this matter Tokyo is not 
Japan, any more than London is England or Paris France. The 
Shinto sanctuaries are called O Miya (shrines), and the domestic 
sanctuary Kami-dana (the God-shelf); whilst the Buddhist 
sanctuaries are called ¢era (temples), and they alone have grave- 


1 Anything in square brackets in the quotations is my own explana- 
tion. 
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yards, anything to do with death being regarded as a defilement 
by Shinto. The Buddhist domestic sanctuary is called a Butsu- 
dan, and consists of an image of Amida-Buddha and a place for 
keeping the thai, the tablets on which are written the names of 
the dead members of the family, usually for three generations 
back. These names are posthumous, for it is not at birth that a 
man receives a religious name, but at death, very much in the 
spirit of the evangelical Christian hymn, ‘ We shall have a new 
name in that land.’ 

Usually each household contains both Shinto and Buddhist 
sanctuaries, and, as the following quotations show, the family 
rites differ somewhat, according to which sect the family professes 
the greater allegiance. 

In every house there is a Kami-dana where we every morning pray 
thankfully. 


Getting up in the morning some of us do ablution, and before the shelf 
or Shinto tablets clap the hands. 


The foregoing are more of a Shinto character. The clapping 
of hands and also the ringing of a bell are the customary ways of 
calling the attention of the Kami or the Buddha to the prayer or 
praise that is aboui tc be offered. This is rarely spoken, and 
silence is more sincere than speech, which is frequently nothing 
more than the repetition of Namu Amida Butsu, which phrase, by 
the Jodo sect especially, is used much in the same way as the 
name of Jesus by evangelical Christians—namely, as a pass-word 
to salvation. The mention of ablution is interesting. An 
important part of the Japanese washing each morning consists 
in a very noisy and (to foreign ears) very offensive business of 
throat-clearing ; but this, as another student definitely states, is 
all in the process of cleansing one’s body and mouth before the 
morning ritual at the shrine. The next few extracts are more 
typical of Buddhism. 


In the morning only my father prays to the gods and the Buddha, and 
in the evening my mother and my sisters light a lamp at the shelf for 
Shinto tablets and the Buddhist household shrine. On the first day of 
the month my mother dedicates some rice and puts the pine tree and the 
sacred tree of the Shintoists (sakaki, i.e., eurya ochnacea) into a vase for 
the gods. 

Its devotees [the members of the Jodo sect] offer two bowls of rice 
which are called ‘ Buppan,’ and tapers to Buddha. After that they take 
the service to Buddha every morning. At the noon they take away 
Buppan and eat it. In the evening they offer tapers and take the service 
to Buddha as they do morning. This is the courtesy of the devotee for 
Buddha each day. 


Another student tells how his old grandmother lights her candles 
and prays for half an hour each morning and evening, whilst the 
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following is by no means an uncommon experience for the student: 
in lodgings : | 

We hear in the early morning the ringing bell which is in the old 
woman’s hand of our lodging-house, who sets down neatly in front of the 
family Buddhist shrine. 

Not only is there this daily ceremonial, but on such occasions 
as a. marriage or a funeral the ceremony in the house is the most 
important, if not the only, one. A marriage ceremony is nearly 
always an entirely domestic affair, except for the formality of 
sending some friend to register the fact of the marriage, and is 
usually just as solemn as any church ceremony could be. To see, 
as I have, the young couple silently kneeling in front of the 
household shrine whilst the priest or a family friend announces 
their marriage to the ancestral Kami gives one the by no means 
false impression that they are actually being sacrificed on the 
altar of family duty. A funeral is not more solemn ; in fact, one 
can easily get the idea that the Japanese think a funeral the 
happier occasion of the two, somewhat in the spirit of that 
ancient pessimistic tribe of Scythians described by Herodotus, 
who greeted birth with sighs and death with songs. Whilst a 
wedding is, as a rule, entirely domestic, a funeral is almost so. 
The following extract about a funeral ceremony is rather lengthy, 
but it sums up nearly everything the students had to say about it : 


The dead is put to lie, the head towards north. Around him the 
folding screen is stood. In the Buddhist household shrine there is thai. 
In front of thai they stick joss-sticks and candles, lay cakes, flowers and 
many other small things which the dead had used very often and earnestly. 
Parents, brothers and sisters do not sleep all the night, sitting by the 
corpse. Other near relations also do this. 

They speak to one another of the incidents, episodes and anecdotes of 
the dead, and regret from the hearts the loss of the dead. The sweet 
smell of the joss-sticks produces singularly oppressive sense in their 
minds. Women are sewing white clothes which will be used to-morrow. 
Then the dawn comes and it is the funeral day. 

Buddhists believe that the dead after death must have an endless 
journey to the west. A white pall is put on his body, amigasa (braided 
hat) on his head, waraji (straw boots) on his feet and has a stick in his 
hand. The dead is prepared to go on a journey completely. Before the 
lid is closed they put many rice-balls into it and many favourite things, 
and besides a great number of small papers on which is written ‘ Namu 
Amida Butsu.’ The dead has a zuzu (rosary) on his hand or neck and 
several coins. The reason why the corpse has coins is this, that in such 
long journey’s way, demons are always there and demand him the money. 
If he does not give them the money, demons tincture him very badly and 
do not permit him to pass there. 

The funeral procession leaves home late in the afternoon : always it is 
twilight. At the temple, priests recite the sutras in the dim mournful thin 
light of candles. . . . Then the corpse is carried to the grave. [Usually, 
what is buried is the ashes of the corpse previously cremated.] 
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The same student goes on to tell how the ‘ memorial’ days of 
the dead are celebrated in the house, with abstinence from all 
animal food, offerings of vegetable food and flowers at the house- 
hold shrine, visits of the priests to recite sutras, and also visits of 
the family to the grave. These memorial days are fairly frequent 
during the first year, and then the intervals between them are 
gradually increased, but not until seven years at least have 
elapsed is the memorial day merged into the general memorial 
day of the ancestors. 

The two following extracts are made chiefly to show the 
tenderness of the family affection so characteristic of Japan : 


Soon she [his sister] had to go the black world under the ground. My 
mother and sisters wept bitterly all the time. The coffin was placed on 
the glittering adorned stand. A long, long procession went slowly toward 
he temple. Men walked silently through the evening atmosphere. Red, 
white, and blue streamers were carried by people. The procession reached 
the temple, and the priest guided the soul of the dead to the other world 
by saying arequiem. After it was over, the last of her came and she was 
buried under the grave. . . . After the funeral, for seven days, my family 
every morning visited the temple and the grave, and presented flowers and 
cakes to my dead sister. 

I still remember that when my parents lived, and I was still a child, 
I went accompanied by my father and mother to my ancestors’ grave, and 
we presented flowers, joss-sticks and offerings; on the way home we 
visited the temple and prayed Buddha for a while. But now my parents 
are both died, and I always go to the grave every vacation to pray my 
parents who are pleasantly living in that Paradise. 


By far the greater part of the religious ceremonial is purely 
domestic, but nevertheless the temple and the shrine play a much 
larger part in the religious life of the people than most foreigners 
realise. At the Buddhist temples there are also regular daily 
ceremonials. The temple is not only the place where the priest 
officiates, but also the place where he and his family live. Whena 
priest greets a visitor on the temple steps he is welcoming him at 
one and the same time to his home and his church. Accordingly 
the daily temple ritual is both domestic and public. The follow- 
ing was written by a student who is a young priest of the Jodo 
sect : 


Buddhist images are set on the seat of the image of the Buddha in a 
Buddhist temple, so-called ‘ Mido,’ a few priests who hold the Buddhist 
mass live in the priests’ quarters, called ‘ Kuri.’ They offer about a grip 
of rice that is boiled in one or two brass vessels before the Mido, and then 
offer lights and read sacred books in the early morning. By this time 
many believers visit the temple and listen a few priests read sacred books, 
sitting behind the priests. When it is noon, the priest comes into the 
temple and brings back that grip of rice, which he offered, to the Kuri and 
eats it. But please note as their custom that they never eat it with any 
fish. [This means ‘ with any kind of meat.’] 

VoL. CV—No. 628 3B 
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He goes on to say that a service very like this is held also each 
evening. Once a month, as a rule, a sermon is preached. Most 
of the students tell how their parents or grandparents attend the 

' monthly sermon and also, in some cases, the daily mass. 

But it is at the various festivals that both temples and shrines 
play their most important part. There are three classes of 
festivals in Japan: (1) national, (2) local, and (3) Buddhist. The 
national festivals, New Year, Kigensetsu (foundation’ of the 
empire), etc., are not associated particularly with any shrine, 
except notably with the imperial shrine at Isé, where is enshrined 
Amaterasu Omikami, the divine ancestress of the imperial family. 
These festivals belong to Shinto, and the chief celebrant is the 
Emperor himself, who as the father of the present generation, so 
to speak, sacrifices and prays to the fathers of the past generations. 
The secular side of these festivals is most in evidence, but never- 
theless there is a widespread custom among the Japanese of 
visiting the Shinto shrines in their own neighbourhood on these 
occasions. But these devotional visits are usually paid at a very 
early hour of the morning, particularly so, of course, on New 
Year’s Day. Here is one student’s account : 


As soon as we have heard the boom of the bell speeding the old year, 
we start for the Shinto shrine of the God of War which we always reverence. 

The temple stands in the wood about 20 cho [about 14 miles] from my 
home. There on the road snow laid several feet deep and we suffer very 
much. 

Then we near the garden of the shrine. Passing through the venerable 
wood, we strike with an indescribable sensation, People who go and 
come crowded there, and both sides of the path many torches were kindled 
and numberless lanterns which was gathered from every division, young 
men’s leagues and societies, throw light brightly over the road. 

Then we cleansed the hands with water and the hearts from sins, and 
prostrate ourselves at the shrine and offer a fervent prayer, the peace of the 
country, the family in peace and so on. 


The shrine to the late Emperor Meiji in Tokyo is crowded on 
special occasions, and I learn from the students that every 
Japanese tries to make a pilgrimage to the antique imperial 
shrine at Isé once in his life. 

The local feasts are all Shintoist. The local shrine is the 
dwelling place of the wjigami, or gods of the locality, which are 
often crystallised in some great local or national hero. One 
youth who is evidently a budding anthropologist is inclined to 
refer the local kami (divinities) to fox spirits, which animal has 
played, and still plays, a curiously important part in local supersti- 
tions. Be that as it may, there is an annual Shinto feast in each 
locality, sometimes on a very large scale. Also, just as all 
affairs of vast national import are referred by the Emperor to the 
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imperial shrine at Isé and every important family affair to the 
family shrine or altar, so, very often, important local and some- 
times personal affairs are told to the local wigami. Here is the 
description of a local Shinto feast : 


On that day the Shinto priests take the ablutions and put on full dress 
(white or red of ancient Japanese style). When they enter the hall, there 
will arise old hallowed musics which consist of drums and flutes. That 
ancient music makes the prayers’ hearts very pure. After that the master 
priest recites his prayers, the good fortune of the country and the happiness 
of the people, lucky harvest and, etc. Meanwhile in the shrine garden 
kagura (Japanese dances) will be performed by the several maidens. 
They must, of course, be virgins. Oh! how melodious and graceful the 
dancers are! It must be a great pride to the maidens to be chosen as the 
dancers. 

The festival day is very happy for the people who live in the neigh- 
bourhood of the shrine. They put on their fine dresses and take some 
money with them and go to the shrine. 

For children, oh ! how happy day it is! They will await the day as 
the Western children do for Christmas. They walk to the shrine singing 
and smiling all the way and, arriving there, they can buy cakes and toys, 
and can see the shrine dances and moving pictures, etc. 

Their returning will be after sunset. In a twilight they come back to 
their homes with their hearts full of happiness and talk to their parents 
and grandparents about the festival. 

The God’s festival of our village is celebrated on 25th of April, when 
the cherry blossom are blooming. . . . I used to be awaked by the tone of 
the drum from the shrine and I used to have my new clo thes put on by my 
mother or sister. . . . The breakfast is sweeter than usual one. . . . On 
that day all the students of the primary school are taken to the ground by 
their teachers and pray. 


Others tell how on these occasions there are wrestling contests 
and archery matches ‘for the encouragement of Bushido’; 
whilst it is pleasant to read how teachers will take their pupils, 
and sometimes masters their apprentices, to pray for the divine 
blessing on their efforts. The general impression one receives is 
that of communal happiness and friendship. 


In the thick trees there is the shrine. From many years, when our 
ancestors, generation before generation, play together and win in the 
minds mild emotions and respects for the district. I always remember 
the old times in the tutelary shrine. I murmur, ‘ ’Tis our ancestors’ merry 
place, and will be our descendants’ merry place.’ 


The Buddhist temples are sometimes associated with what 
look like local festivals, but these are what we may call Buddhist 
saints’ days. It is due to a mingling of both Buddhist and Shinto 
influences that the Buddhit temple at Asakaka is the great 
amusement centre at Tokyo. The two great specifically Buddhist 
festivals throughout the country are Buddha’s birthday in the 
spring and Ura-bon (generally called the Feast of Lanterns) at 
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midsummer. This latter (the Japanese All Hallows’ Eve) shares 
with New Year’s Day the distinction of being the most popular 
Japanese festival. I will content myself with one quotation, not 
because these festivals are less significant to the students than the 
others, but because foreigners are fairly well acquainted with 
them, especially Ura-bon. 


The Buddha’s birthday celebration is held on the 8th April. On that 
day Buddhists celebrate it and drink the tea of Heaven. The most great 
festival of Buddhism is Uva-bon or Feast of Lanterns on 13th, 14th, 15th of 
August. Then, people believe, the dead soul come back to his home, and 
so every night, for the guidance of the dead, a high lantern is lighted in 
the sky. Many entertainments are offered on the altar for the dead soul, 
Those who are married already come back to their native house and 
welcome the ancestor’s soul. I say this time is the most pleasant time, 
because all the family people, the dead and the living, can meet together. 


The objection that, to all appearance, this festival is almost 
entirely a secular entertainment is to some extent met by the 
statement of one of the students that, although Uva-bon may 
awaken sad memories of some dear one recently dead, they feel 
they must be happy, or else the dead would be made sad by the 


sadness of the living. 
The two following quotations sum up admirably the general 
effect of the temple and shrine on the minds of these youths : 


When the sun is about to set over the western mountains and the 
breeze to blow all over the lonely still country, I always hear a profound, 
lonesome sound resounding in the country and gently mixing with the 
silence around. 

‘ The temple bell,’ I murmur. ‘ This day is over. That is the sound 
of the temple bell.’ 

Surrounded by trees, Morinji (the temple’s name) stands highly. In 
the bell-tower a young acolyte, shaved head, white clothes, black sash, 
stands, with a long wooden bell hammer in his hands, facing the large bell. 

He occasionally strikes the bell with hammer. The sound resounds 
through the bell-tower, temple, trees, rice-fields, then the country houses. 

The day begins with bell and ends with bell, always and for ever. 


Many a Shinto shrine stands everywhere, and most of us have the 
heavenly faces passing before them. 

When we are sad or glad we go to the shrine or to the temple graveyard 
to tell these things. 


All the preceding goes to show that Japan, as represented by 
these students, is permeated with feelings that are profoundly 
religious, intense and tender family affection, devotion to the 
community, a sense of divine presences and of the fleeting 
character of earthly things. These youths are what they are 
because of the religious atmosphere in which they have been 
brought up. I have no time now to write in detail about the 
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Japanese character, but I am convinced that what is most 
charming in it springs definitely from deep religious feelings. 

But now comes the interesting fact that these students—in 
most cases those who have given the surest evidence of deep 
religious feeling—are, on the whole, inclined to declare that 
Japan is irreligious and that they themselves have no religion. 
What, of course, they mean is that they have no religious ideas. 
This is true enough. Rich though Japan is in religious feeling, 
she is singularly poor in religious ideas, and religious feeling 
cannot persist indefinitely in a void of religious ideas. Whatever 
Shinto and Buddhism may have meant once, they have now 
become a scheme without a content. It is this fact that accounts 
for the somewhat despairing attitude of these youths. They are 
religious without knowing why, and so assume that they are not. 
Reaching out and grasping nothing, nothing at least that can 
touch their modern intelligence, they assume that neither they 
nor their countrymen have any desire for religion, when all that 
is lacking is something to satisfy a very real desire. In speaking 
of Christianity, whether favourably or unfavourably, they one 
and all assume that Christianity has something to teach its young 
people, and one youth deplores the lack of Sunday schools on the 
Christian model ; although, he says, a few Buddhist priests here 
and there are beginning to form them. The following quotations 
are representative of the students’ opinions about the present 
position of Japanese religion : 

Generally in Japan religious customs can be seen only among the old 
people, and religious festivals and ceremonies lack the mental side, and, 
strictly speaking, nowadays there is an alarming drift towards formalism 
and externalism in Japanese religion. 

It is plain that there is no race who thinks of death and life after death 
with so painful interest and eagerness as Orientals, above all, Japanese. 

When I am older I will think about religion. 

On the whole, young people do not think about religion, and when 
they get older they begin to think of death. At that time they find relief 
in religion. 

If we are happy there is no need of religion. 

I think that religion has a close relation to life, but in Japan there are 
many men who have no religion. Those who believe in religion in Japan 
are old men and women, so they go to the temples earnestly. Young men 
of our country almost have no religion. I have never, alas! listened to 
religious sermons nor read any book on religion. 

It is indeed astonishing on what a poverty-stricken body of 
ideas Japanese religion, especially amongst the old people, is 
nourished to-day. At the temple services there is little more than 
the utterance of a few hackneyed sutras, unintelligible even in 
many cases to the priests themselves; in the family worship, 
apart from the expressions of family piety and affection, little 
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more than formalities with the zuzu, or rosary, and the utterance 
of the magic words, Namu Amida Butsu. The Shingon sect, the 
most intellectual sect in ‘ Japanese Buddhism,’ teaching the 
manifold appearances of the Buddha and, as the end of all our 
striving, reabsorption in the Absolute, is somewhat better than 
the average, but it darkens knowledge by the proud use of 
esoteric Sanscrit texts. Practically the only widespread teach- 
ing these youths seem to know of is the myth of Jigoku and 
Gokuraku. The following are typical of their attitude towards 
this: 


Buddhism has a pious fraud, the problem of Hades and Paradise 
(Jigoku and Gokuraku). When aman is dead, he must be led by demons 
(oni) before Emma Sama (Lord of Hades or King of Death). There Emma 
Sama examines him, whether he is good or bad. When good, he will be 
permitted to go to Paradise; when bad, he is forced to go to Hades. In 
Hades, he must suffer from many, many cruel torments worse than that 
of writings of Dante. 


I see no difference between Emma and policeman, . . . Jigoku is a 
most amusing fairy tale. 


Amongst the students there are those who attempt to find 
some consolation in a more spiritual Buddhism ; but there is other 
evidence that, for the most part, this is only because it suits 
their present despairing mood, rather than that it satisfies their 
religious desires. The quotations I shall give represent the high- 
water mark of Buddhist allegiance. These students also object 
to Christianity and the religion of ancient Egypt on the ground 
that they are both concerned too much with personal immortality. 


Our religion is to sacrifice all present things for happiness in the future, 
for becoming a Buddha after death. 


We Buddhists regard little if our soul is immortal or not, but we regard 
how to die as important. It is preached in Buddhism to attain higher 
perception by Vimukta (in Japanese, Gedatsu) which lead men to the 
absolute, cutting off the excess of worldly passion and concerns and leaving 
off the life in the dust of the world. . . . I don’t care if the soul is immortal 
or not. 


Buddhism does not wish the immortality of the soul, but means the 
extinction of the useless, individual avarice which only makes our life 
miserable. 

We can never accept the existence of God. 

In this world, there filled with a large number of wrong matters, evil 
things and agony, it is proper consequence that we have a pessimism. 
And the very miserable pessimism for such a real phase of human life is 
the most instructive lesson for a modern people in an ecstasy of progress. 
. . - Our future is, of course, due to the present conduct. There is nothing 
else than we should make our future for ourselves. 


Yet even those who, through habit and temperament, are 
seeking a religious life within Buddhism certainly have no ex- 
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pectation of help from the temples and the priests. The general 
attitude is represented by a student who says, ‘ The decline of 
Buddhism is principally due to the degeneracy of the priests.’ 
Their only help is the emergence of novels and dramas dealing 
with religious problems. A young Japanese writer, Kurata 
Hyakuzo, recently produced a most popular work entitled 
Shukke to Sono Deshi,? which has been translated by Mr. Glenn 
Shaw as The Priest and His Disciples. It is a dramatic presenta- 
tion of the life and teachings of Shinran, the Japanese Luther of 
the thirteenth century. But, although a student recommended 
it to me, its extreme Pure Land Buddhism, with more than a 
tincture of ultra-Pauline Christianity, has had little effect on the 
students. A book to which many students seem to have given 
some attention is a novel by Mr. Matsuoka entitled Hojo wo 
Mamoru, which may be translated as ‘Holding the fort for 
religion.’ The book tells how the hero, a priest’s son, desired to 
see all the temples destroyed and the priesthood abolished, but 
who, when he had learnt that even if one temple is destroyed 
another one like it will be built (‘the ancient idol on his base 
again ’), came to the conclusion that what he himself and the 
people needed was a new heart. 

Now, many of these students have expressed their curiosity 
about, and some great sympathy for, Christianity ; and in what 
follows I wish briefly to consider the possibility of Christianity 
doing anything to satisfy the religious needs of young Japan. 

One or two of the students are avowed Christians (I will refer 
to this fact later), several seem to be Christians rather than 
anything else, and none of them display any odium theologicum. 


Christianity has considerable believers who believe that after their 
death will be able to go up to heaven. Some Christians are very good 
men; to my regret, some are dishonest. Some modern boys and girls 
uses the chance of going to church to meet each other. They misunder- 
stand the love which was advocated by Christ. In this point the believer 
in Buddhism is in earnest. . . . I suppose it will be the first question that 
we have some distrust about the Revival of Christ and that Christ had 
born of a Virgin. 





* This book was published about nine years ago. The simple faith and 
boundless, unworldly charity it advocated led to a movement very like those 
communal experiments that sprang up in the West about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. For a short time the students could talk of, and cared for, 
nothing else; but within a year or two the movement collapsed, owing to its 
utter incapacity to meet either the demands of reason or modern social needs. 
At the present time there is a still comparatively young man, Toyokiko Kagawa, 
who, both by his numerous books and social experiments, is creating the impres- 
sion of Christian Socialism. But this impression seems limited, in the main, to 
the foreign population. I search in vain for any enthusiasm towards this ardent 
Japanese Christian among the younger generation of Japanese. The sad fact is 
that the young intellectuals think that any Christian is necessarily bourgeois. 
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In my own opinion there is no need of becoming either Buddhist or 
Christian, because we all have our conscience. 

Christianity and Buddhism agree that he who does good soon in his 
life may go up to heaven, but when he does evil things to the Hell. oa 
remember the words of Toyokiko, ‘ The Christian feels unprogress as a a dd 
but Buddhists not.’ 


The next quotation is significant, not only for its originality, 
but also for its frank conclusion : 


Christ and Buddha are such great men that we must respect them for 
their nobleness. . . . God is a man whose life is right through the ages, 
and we must do our best to make the world so ideal that we might be safe 
absolutely in it, and the God play with us cheerily. 

Suicide is bad and dishonourable for the fact that if he was useful or 
had not done all his duty, many relations suffer from his death. 

I do not want to write any more. Let us live the real useful life ! 


On the whole, it is neither Buddhism nor Christianity (as they 
know it) that the students want. 


Religions are to be reformed radically. A new religion is to be founded. 
Our young men are waiting the appearance of a new religion, which is the 
question that demands immediate attention. 


I shall have failed utterly in presenting the case for these 
students if it has not become abundantly clear—(1) that they are 
fruitful soil for a religion making the utmost demands on their 
devotion, so long as it has an intellectual and moral content 
definitely related to modern conditions ; and (2) that they are 
searching after a positive and optimistic religion. The religious 
tragedy of Japan is that with such a wealth of religious feeling 
they have been able, of themselves, to produce so few religious 
ideas. They are moved to tender love and yearning aspiration 
by the simplest social relationships and the most delicate natural 
beauties. They have aspired, but the religion that has come to 
them has only brought a poignant increase of feeling without any 
sure hopes. And aspiration without hope spells pessimism. 
But yet this pessimism seems altogether out of keeping with what 
the Japanese actually are and actually do. One student, whose 
whole essay shows remarkable ability, declares what I firmly 
believe is the truth of the matter. 


We Japanese, in spite of our religion, are careful not to forget the 
Japanese spirit. The Japanese are originally optimistic, so the Japanese 
instinct cannot melt into the pessimism of Buddhism. 

The temper or instinct of the Japanese not only cannot be reconciled 
with Christianity and Buddhism, but also cannot be reconciled with any of 
the foreign religions. 


The greater number of those Japanese who do accept 
Christianity accept something that differs little from popular 
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Buddhism, except in nomenclature. The pious Buddhist, with 
his ‘Namu Amida Butsu’ (‘Save us, O Amida Buddha |}), is 
scarcely to be distinguished, in the matter of religious ideas, from 
the students who write as follows :— 


I am a Christian and have been relieved out of sin by the cross, 
As for me, I am a Christian. I believe eternal life by Jesus Christ. 


The whole position is rather difficult. Even the most reli- 
giously inclined young Japanese is usually imbued with a great 
distrust of foreign religions, especially with their presumed 
capitalistic associations ; and yet Japan shows little capacity for 
producing any positive religious ideas of her own. But she has a 
wonderful gift for adapting foreign ideas to her own needs. 

' One attempt to deal with the difficulty finds expression in a 
work (Japanese Customs, by William Hugh Erskine) advocating 
the absorption and Christianisation of Japanese customs, rites and 
ceremonies. The missionaries, however, are reluctant to adopt 
this plan, fearing to compromise, especially as they doubt, and 
with reason, whether any good would result. In any case, the 
plan is too one-sided to commend itself to the Japanese. Accord- 
ingly I venture to think that the right way is for Christians to 
show a real Christian spirit, and to persist in sowing the seeds of 
their religion and leave it to the Japanese to accept what they 
will and gather their harvest under the name of whatever religious 
master they choose. It may be disheartening to the missionaries 
not to be able to count up their communicants and see an increased 
attendance at church; but (although this may not impress 
the missionary boards) the main thing is the development of 
fundamental religious life. 

Moreover, it is futile and probably presumptuous of Christianity 
to attempt to teach Japan anything on the old evangelical lines. 
If Japan wants that (and these students certainly do not) she can 
get it from her own Pure Land Buddhism. 

What Christianity has, and what young Japan especially 
needs, is that positive, fruitful, and comprehensive body of 
teaching that is based on the idea of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
Unfortunately the so-called Christian peoples have not yet made 
it sufficiently clear to the East that they have such a body of 
teaching. But I can conceive of no better soil on which it might 
fall than on the minds of these young students, who are both 
willing and eager to learn so long as they do not suspect prose- 
lytism. They are already predisposed to a devoted loyalty 
and a widespread charity, but know not where to look for the 
expression and fulfilment of their feelings. It is only, as a rule, 
from despair that they are beginning to embrace Marxian Socialism, 
for that, with its materialism and class war, runs counter to the 
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Japanese feeling of spiritual kinship with all created things. Yet, 
otherwise, they only have the other-worldly idea of some in- 
definable Nirvana to look to. In this dilemma the gospel of the 
Kingdom will afford the one big positive idea they need. 

Yet, even as I say this, I also feel some despair. For who will 
teach it ? 


ERNEST PICKERING. 





THE NEW CRISIS IN RUSSIA 


SoviET Russia is passing through another economic crisis. The 
shortage of supplies and foodstuffs in the cities and in various 
‘rural districts, the sharp decline in the value of the chervonitz, 
and the unrest among sections of the peasantry are largely due to 
the endeavour of the Soviet Government to enforce stricter 
Communist rule. The policy of modification, initiated by Lenin 
in 1921 and carried on more or less erratically until 1927, has been 
as far as possible abandoned. The Communist Party is once more 
actively endeavouring to destroy private trade, to check the 
growth of an independent and prosperous peasantry, and to curb 
religion. The campaign against the peasantry has caused a 
decline in the grain crop, on which Russian prosperity mainly 
depends. The industrial programme has directly brought about 
a heavy increase in taxation, an accumulation of short-term debts, 
and a failure to produce the manufactured goods necessary to 
supply the national demand. 

Running parallel with the economic crisis is a political dis- 
turbance of much less moment. The autocratic methods of 
Stalin, the real dictator of Communist Russia, have led to protests 
and revolts within the Communist Party. A number of the former 
leaders of the party with Trotsky at their head have striven to 
oppose the dictator, but in vain. Trotsky, broken in health, 
position and power, is an exile in Turkey; Radek, the most 
brilliant journalist and pamphleteer of Communism, is isolated in 
Siberia ; Kamenev, yesterday the chief administrative leader of 
the Soviet State, has shared the same fate. Bukharin, a few 
months ago the leader of the Communist International, has been 
deprived of his editorship of Pravda as a punishment for pointing 
out the dangers of Stalin’s economic policy, although he is still 
allowed to retain his membership of the Central Committee of 
the party. Rykov and Kalinin, two of the leaders of the old guard, 
suspected of unsound tendencies, have humbly recanted and have 
become Stalin’s advocates. Five years ago it would have seemed 
impossible that leaders such as these could have been driven out 
of the party or subdued without splitting Communism. Events 
have proved that in this organisation the machine and the con- 
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troller of the machine are everything, while others, however 
imposing they may appear to the outer world, count for but little. 

The position of Trotsky sufficiently shows this. Trotsky was 
the second biggest figure in the Communist revolution, the 
creator of the Red army, the leader in the wars against the Whites, 
and the popular idol. Holding supreme control of the armed forces 
of Russia, and initiating various lines of new policy, he seemed to 
tower like a giant over other men. His writings were text-books 
of the revolution, his portrait was shown in every Communist 
club and office, and to mention his name was sufficient to arouse 
enthusiasm. When in November 1924 I visited several cities in 
Siberia during the three days’ public holidays in honour of the 
revolutionary anniversary, illuminated cartoons of two men, 
Lenin and Trotsky, were seen everywhere, with the bearded face 
of Karl Marx as a very poor third. Stalin’s portrait was not seen 
at all, yet already Stalin had secured supreme power, and Trotsky 
was nearing his political end. 

To-day the figure of Trotsky is being eliminated as far as 
possible from revolutionary history. Even propagandist films, 
like October, depicting the fighting in 1917, have been scissored to 
cut Trotsky out. Official histories—and in Russia there are no 
others—have been rewritten to show him as a waverer and a 
weakling. All the forces of the most powerful propaganda machine 
in the world have been employed to destroy his reputation. They 
have been largely successful. Trotsky’s actual power and 
influence inside Russia have disappeared. His name still attracts 
the discontented, but the discontented can do nothing, 

The difficulties in Russia to-day are agricultural, economic, 
and financial. Of these the most important are the agricultural, 
because agriculture is the basis of Russia’s economic life. Eighty- 
four per cent. of the population live on and off the land. 

When the Soviet Government first acquired power the State 
assumed possession of the whole of the soil, great estates were 
broken up, individual holdings were re-divided, and stocks of 
grain and fodder owned by farmers were seized, of course without 
compensation. The farmers were compelled to surrender the 
greater part of the fresh crops that they raised, being allowed to 
retain only a small quantity for themselves. The immediate aim 
of the authorities was to transform the peasantry into small- 
holders, each family cultivating its own land without the aid of 
hired labour. The ultimate aim was to reunite these small- 
holders into big co-operatives or to merge their land in large-scale 
State farms. Lenin knew that small farming is of necessity 
wasteful ; hence his dream of replacing the small farmer by the 
State. The peasantry interrupted the peaceful development of 
Lenin’s programme by refusing to raise crops under Communist 
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conditions, and the result was that Lenin, recognising the impossi- 
bility of coercing four-fifths of the nation, yielded, launched the 
new economic policy, gave the peasant freedom to trade in his 
own crops, and re-established limited rights of private possession. 

The Soviet Government never, however, abandoned its hope 
of realising its dream of replacing a comparatively independent 
peasantry by an organised, industrialised, and centralised agri- 
cultural community. Co-operative farms were actively encouraged 
without very satisfactory results. The peasants who worked in 
groups were apt to fix their labour to the measure of the least 
active. The illness or laziness of one member of the co-operation 
would often be an excuse for all to do nothing. ‘ Why should I 
work while he is sleeping soundly ?’ Ivan Ivanovitch would ask 
philosophically. For some time, while the Government hoped and 
worked for the coming of big farming, it also, under the policy 
known as ‘facing the villages,’ encouraged or permitted the 
individual peasant to increase his output. In some districts the 
regulations against employing labour were winked at or ignored. 
The active farmer could ‘ adopt’ his labourer as his son; the 
laws about adoption in Russia to-day are very easy. Then, when 
he wanted this labourer’s services no more, the adoption could be 
cancelled. If increase in production is to be regarded as a proof, 
this policy was a success. Taking 100 as the average, the 
yield in the R.S.F.R. was—in 1925, 107 ; in 1926, 108-2; and in 
1927, 103°6. 

At this time it seemed that Stalin, now in supreme place, 
would adopt a policy of moderate reform, and would allow con- 
siderable modification of Communism, as he had already done 
earlier when People’s Commissar for the Outer Nationalities. 
Trotsky made his main attack on Stalin and on the old guard 
around him because of this. (The idea that Trotsky is standing 
for a modified Communism is altogether wrong. He is a Com- 
munist of the most orthodox kind.) Trotsky pointed out that 
Stalin and those working with him were building up a new middle 
class, which would in the end be able to demand political power 
and might well overthrow Communism. Stalin renewed his 
campaign against Trotsky more bitterly than ever, but he saw 
the force of Trotsky’s argument. The Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party in 1927 laid down as the main part of its coming 
programme a strictly Communist peasant policy. The big 
farmer, the kulak (fist) as the Communists nicknamed him, was 
to be destroyed by heavy taxation and by limiting in every 
possible way his freedom of dealing in grain. Early in 1928 the 
Moscow Government showed that these were to be no mere paper 
resolutions. Campaigns were begun among the more prosperous 
farmers in the Ukraine and elsewhere. Their crops were con- 
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fiscated, their selling co-operatives taken from them, many of 
them were imprisoned, and some killed. 

What is the kulak ? The name suggests a big, grasping village 
tyrant such as the Alexandrian Russian novelists loved to limn, 
If there are any such to be found in Russia to-day, I for one have 
failed to discover them and have failed to learn of any who have, 
The official definition of the kulak, told in the formal phraseology 
of State documents, shows a very different kind of individual, 
The peasant and his wife living without children, who earn an 
income of 2o0/. a year, are, according to the official figures, kulaki, 
The family of average size that is in receipt of more than 4ol. a 
year comes under the same heading. f 

The new peasant policy, which is responsible for much of the 
recent trouble, has been described more than once by Stalin 
himself. Early last summer he delivered a speech before the 
Sverdlovsk University dealing with this matter. He admitted 
the difficulties the Government experienced in obtaining grain, 
although the area under cultivation had once more reached the 
pre-war level when there was a large surplus for export. Stalin 
pointed out quite correctly that the change in the nature of the 
ownership of land since the war was against yielding a large 
surplus. Before the war 47 per cent. of the grain put on the 
market outside the villages was grown by landowners, and 34 per 
cent. by large farmers. But the landowners had now gone and 
the Soviet Union had become a country of small peasant farms, 
the peasants placing only 11 per cent. of their produce on the 
market. The abolition of the large farms, and the lack of properly 
developed collective undertakings, had been bound to lead to a 
considerable falling off in the amount of grain available for the 
market. 

Stalin’s remedy was: (1) change the system of small, split-up 
peasant farms to great united collective farms, provided with 
the latest machinery and capable of marketing the maximum 
quantity of grain; (2) extend and strengthen existing Soviet 
farms and promote new ones; (3) systematically improve the 
producing capacity of small and middle peasant farms. ‘ We 
cannot and must not support the large individual kulak farmers,’ 
Stalin declared. 

But while Stalin was planning his changes the most industrious 
among the peasantry were staying their hand. The active man, ° 
who could easily have farmed twice his present holding, hesitated 
to do so because he knew that this would make him an object of 
suspicion and distrust to the local authorities. The result of this 
is seen in the figures of production for 1928, when the yield fell 
to 97-5 per cent. Moreover, large numbers of the peasants refused 
to sell their surplus grain to the Government authorities at official 
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prices. They hoarded and hid, or sold to private dealers. When 
the Government refused them the use of the railways for their 
private grain crops they carried them on their backs from place 
to place. One outcome of this was, before long, the queues of 
people outside the bread shops in many cities. 

It was hoped in many quarters that the Government, warned 
by what had taken place, would this year make concessions to the 
producing peasants. Kalinin, himself of peasant stock and long 
the champion of peasant rights, was regarded as the man who 

would bring betterment. But at the beginning of April Kalinin 
published the thesis of the report to the Russian Communist Party 
dealing with agriculture that was to be presented to the congress 
almost due to meet. This thesis made it clear that no modifications 
could be expected. The small and the middle peasants were to 
be relieved of taxation and helped in many ways, but the kulaki 
were to have the burden on them increased. Every effort was to 
be made to promote the growth of co-operative village farming 
enterprises, and these were to be helped with tractors, grain, and 
in every other possible way. 

Underneath this policy lies the aim of the Soviet Government 
to transform the whole conditions of peasant life. Independent 
farming communities must be a menace to Communist ideas. A 
wage-earning and industrialised peasantry, working in big State 
farms of from 40,000 to 60,000 acres, would lend themselves 
better to Communist ideas. Can this Communist policy of rural 
transformation succeed? It is regarded with suspicion and dis- 
trust by the overwhelming majority of the peasants, and it has 
long been an axiom of students of Russian life that the peasant 
in the end must prevail. The general passive resistance of the 
country dwellers made Lenin stay his hand ; who, then, is Stalin 
that he can hope to succeed where Lenin failed? Yet he would 
be a bold man who saw no hope of success in the Communists’ 
plan. Working with a united front against the scattered and 
disorganised population, they can advance their policy of re- 
absorbing the land, by stages in such a way as to prevent any 
general resistance. The real difficulty of the Government will | 
rather be to find trained, honest administrators of the big State- 
farming enterprises, and to provide the necessary capital and 
reserves to carry them through good seasons and bad. 

Industrially the Soviet State is still failing, despite enormous 
expenditure, to produce goods in anything like sufficient quantities 
for the national demand. The policy of industrialisation has been 
adopted with almost feverish enthusiasm. ‘ We must industrialise 
ourselves at the utmost possible speed,’ is now the cliché of Com- 
munist orators. Between 1923-4 and 1927-8 the Soviet invest- 
ments in national enterprises totalled (according to Communist 
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claims) 26,500,000,000 roubles. The direct State investments 
averaged 2,000,000,000 roubles a year, apart from electrification, 
These vast sums have been raised partly by very heavy taxation 
and partly by loans subscribed by the workers under very 
heavy moral pressure. Large-scale schemes for electrification, 
the irrigation of enormous areas, and the establishment of fresh 
metallurgic and chemical works are among the enterprises 
that have been set afoot. And yet if industrialisation is to 
be judged by production, it must be pronounced so far a 
failure. There has been an improvement in some lines, notably 
in the output of petrol. But in metals, textiles, coal, engineering, 
and machinery the gap between supply and demand is greater 
to-day than two years ago, and is growing. 

Everyone in Russia knows this. In the iron and steel trade it 
is officially claimed that 82-3 per cent. of the demand was met in 
1926. In 1927, even according to official figures, only 80 per 
cent. was met, and in 1928 only 71 per cent. The railways blame 
their failure to provide adequate transport to the inability of 
the metallurgic industry to deliver them necessary material; 
the metallurgists blame the coal trade for failing to supply them 
with necessary fuel. In the building trades a deficit of 20 per 
cent. in supplies necessary to meet the authorised programme is 
officially admitted. The real shortages are generally believed to 
be much greater. Even a member of the Politbureau was 
recently forced to ask the Supreme Economic Council if its 
members expected to build real factories with dream bricks and 
imaginary steel girders. 

How can this growing lack of supplies be reconciled with the 
claims officially made for greatly increased output ? According 
to official returns the production of iron and steel has doubled in 
three years. Where have these extra quantities gone? The 
authorities explain the shortage by greatly increased demand ; it 
was a critical Communist leader who talked of ‘mere bureau- 
cratic juggling with figures.’ 

The output in numerous factories has shown a marked 
slackening off during the past winter, owing to several causes, 
The free sale of vodka, although it may yield enough revenue to 
pay for the defence forces of the republic, takes heavy toll in 
decreasing the efficiency of the workers. The adoption in large 
numbers of works of the seven-hour day has helped to cut output. 
There has been a widespread slackening among the workers them- 
selves, which has reduced the output of coal 50,000,000 poods 
below the estimates, and has increased the cost by 7 per cent., 
which has brought a decline in the Urals of between 8 and 10 per 
cent., and has lowered the output of even the Putiloff Works in 
Leningrad, the show place of Communist management, by 
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2,000,000 roubles. With this has come a passive strike of 
managers and technicians, more especially in the coal industry. 
The sensational trial and the death sentence on the Shasky 
engineers last summer had an unlooked-for result in that it made 
many skilled men afraid to continue in responsible posts. Industry 
is too much dragooned by the secret police. Imprisonment of 
managers for economic inefficiency (i.e., failure to show a profit), 
which the managers say is often due to the labour regulations 
imposed on them, drives good men away. Some technicians 
have joined the ranks of the ordinary workers; others conduct 
their departments by rote, mechanically carrying out the 
orders of their Bolshevist chiefs and leaving the responsibility 
to them. 

The remedy of the Government for the heavy burdens follow- 
ing forced industrialisation is to increase the pace and to enlarge 
the process. The much-discussed five-year plan for the develop- 
ment of economy proposes to invest during the next five years 
15,000,000,000 roubles on industry generally, and vast sums more 
on agricultural and electrical development. Forty-two new long- 
distance electric stations (including the water-power works of 
Dneprostroy and Svirstroy, the peat-fuel power works in the 
Vishera region, and the power works in the Moscow coal district 
and the Donez basin) are to be completed. The coal output in the 
Donez basin, the Ural, and the Kusnetzki basin is to be enlarged 
from 35,000,000 tons to 75,000,000 tons. The output of chemical 
fertilisers is to be increased fifty-fold, while the socialised section 
of the peasant enterprises is to be enlarged until it includes 
22,000,000 persons. 

Within the Soviet State it is considered almost treason to 
criticise this new industrial policy. Some of the men who have 
been bold enough to do so have been sharply taken to task. The 
most remarkable example is Bukharin, for long the favourite 
younger son of the Communist Party. When Lenin, in his final 
testament to his colleagues, dealt with the character of the party 
leaders, he picked out two only among the younger Communists 
for praise. Bukharin was the chief of the two, and of him he said : 
“Bukharin is not only the most valuable and biggest theoretician 
of the party, but also may legitimately be considered the favourite 
of the whole party.’ Bukharin, as editor of Pravda and as 
chief of the Communist International, played a leading part in 
the congress of the party last year. Soon after he issued a very 
frank statement about existing conditions, and in particular 
scoffed at the five-years plan. He declared that the Soviet State 
is a half-beggared country, and that the proposal to employ 
everything available as capital investment is somewhat sense- 

Where were the reserves ? 
Vor, CV—No. 628 3c 
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Of late it has become the fashion to preserve silence on the policy of 
reserves. Although silence is golden, and we are short of gold, in this case 
we must not play the game of silence. We have not only no reserves, but 
we have difficulties in providing adequate supplies ; the queue has become 
a form of life which considerably disorganises the life of our production. 
. . . [have-the impression that the Supreme Economic Council, in drawing 
up its five-year plan, has forgotten the” policy of reserves altogether. 
Economie Life reports that the excessive demands put on the budget by 
the five-year plan impair its practical character. For a plan to be im- 
practicable is a somewhat serious fault. . . . Our bow is at a very high 
tension. To increase this tension still further, and to increase the goods 
famine still more, is impossible. . . . The acuteness of the goods shortage 
must certainly be alleviated, and not in some remote future, but during 
the next few years. The first step in this direction.must be made at once. 
. . - We have not yet realised our ranks in the manner required by the 
reconstruction period. We are much too centralised. We must ask our- 
selves whether we cannot take a few steps in the direction of Lenin's 
commune State. This does not by any means signify letting go the reins, 
. . - Over-centralisation in various directions has led to our losing addi- 
tional forces, means and possibilities, and to our being deprived by bureau- 
cratic hindrances from realising all our possibilities. The grain supply 
crisis has been a signal warning to us of great dangers. These dangers are 
not yet overcome, and much work is required before they will be. Elements 
of bourgeois degeneration are creeping into the pores of our gigantic 
apparatus. And these are perfectly indifferent to the interests of the 
masses, to their lives, their material and cultural progress. 


This speech brought about Bukharin’s disgrace. 

The movement of the Communist Party leftwards is also shown 
in the renewed activity in some foreign countries. This is par- 
ticularly marked in border States like Latvia, where under the 
shelter of the trade agreement the Soviet industrial agencies are 
working strenuously, if under a thin disguise, to create such con- 
ditions as will help Russia to reabsorb the country. 

The financial position of Russia reflects the economic distress. 
One of the most significant signs has been the marked fall in the 
value of the chervonitz during the past year. The Russian Govern- 
ment maintains the chervonitz at par value inside Russia itself 
by legal compulsion. No free exchange of Russian and foreign 
money is allowed. People are free to bring or to send as much 
foreign money into Russia as they desire, where it can only 
legally be exchanged at par value. They can take Russian 
money out of Russia, but no foreign money, save under almost 
impossible conditions ; Russian money, once taken out, cannot 
be returned. Despite, maybe because of, all this, it is now 
possible to buy chervonitzi at one-third their nominal value in 
the ‘‘ Black bourses ’”’ of the capitals of the States on the Russian 
border. The Soviet currency returns on January 1 last showed 
the following position : 
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Bank notes R ‘ . 1,090,692,500 
Treasury notes and metal coin. 937,149,800 


Total : é i Rs.2,027,842,300 


Coverage : Rs. 
Gold in coin and bullion : ; 178,559,000 
Platinum and other precious metals 44,362,000 
Foreign bank notes. ; , 78,456,000 
Drafts in foreign exchange . A 2,758,000 


Total . : : . Rs.304,135,000 


Coverage in percentage, 15 per cent. 


The Soviet State budget gives the actual and estimated figures 
for internal State loans during the years 1927-8-9. It must be 
remembered that the expenditure given here includes a very con- 
siderable repayment of short-term loans. While the rate of 
interest on the loans varies, the general average, including every- 
thing, is in the region of 12 per cent. It is this very high interest, 
and the increase in the cost of big industrial enterprises beyond 
the original estimates, that are crippling the new industry. 


Internal State loans : 
Revenue , " . Rs.525,000,000 
Expenditure . 4 . Rs.247,000,000 
Expenditure in percentage 

of revenue . , - 47 per cent, 


1927-28 


Revenue é é . Rs.800,000,000 
Expenditure . ; . Rs.293,000,000 
Expenditure in percentage 

of revenue . , . 36-6 per cent. 


1928-29 


What is the real world aim of the Communist leaders who are 
governing Russia to-day ? Last year in the draft programme of 
the Communist International they issued their scheme for capitalist 
States such as our own. The non-workers are to be completely 
disarmed and weapons concentrated in the hands of the workers. 
Then a great economic revolution is to follow. 

(1) Industry and Transport.—All large industrial enterprises, 
railways, waterways, air transport services, telegraphs, telephones 
and wireless services are to be confiscated and nationalised. 

(2) Agriculture——All large landed properties in town and 
country, including any belonging to the Church, are to be con- 
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fiscated and nationalised as a first measure, and later all land is 
to be nationalised. 

All property connected with production belonging to large 
landed estates, including machinery, is to be confiscated. 

All large estates, particularly model estates, are to be handed 
over to the management of the workers. 

Allotments of land, particularly those cultivated by tenant- 
farmers, are to be handed over for the use of the poor and the 
almost poor. 

The prohibition of the sale and purchase of land is to be 
enforced and breaches severely dealt with. 

Usury is to be combated, all debts of the poor country dwellers 
annulled, credit schemes advanced, and collective agriculture 
encouraged. 

(3) Trade and Credit.—Private banks are to be nationalised, 
banking centralised, and the Central State Bank made supreme. 

The wholesale trade, including all its stocks, machinery and 
buildings, is to be nationalised and handed over to Soviet officials. 
Foreign trade is to be monopolised, and State debts, home and 
foreign, are to be repudiated. 

(4) Censorship—All printing plants are to be nationalised. 
The State is to have a monopoly of newspaper and book pub- 
lishers. 

Big cinemas, theatres, etc., are to be nationalised. 

(5) Housing.—All big house property is to be confiscated, and 
the workers to be given the homes of the rich. 

Palaces and large public and private premises are to be placed 
at the disposal of working-class organisations. 

(6) Working Conditions.—The working day is to be reduced to 
seven hours or less. Workers are to be given the management of 
industry. 

Now we know what is ahead of us ! 


F. A. MACKENZIE. 
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TWO PRECURSORS OF THE ‘ENTENTE 
CORDIALE’— JOAN OF ARC AND 
SHAKESPEARE 


FRANCE, in homage to a great memory, is now commemorating 
the fifth centenary of Joan of Arc. The culminating point of the 
ceremonies organised by a grateful nation will be reached next 
month with the celebration of the coronation at Rheims of 
the King of France. The solemn recognition of Charles VII. as 
the real and lawful sovereign of the realm in a country invaded 
and still at war was, indeed, the crowning feat of the young girl’s 
wonderful épopée, and it was solely due to her contagious enthu- 
siasm and to her indomitable energy. Meanwhile, the famous ride 
from Vaucouleurs, the little town in the department of the Meuse 
whence Joan started, has been recalled progressively, stage by 
stage, since February last. The French townspeople and peasants 
all along the way have communed with fervour in the glorious 
memory of the valiant Maid. 

Nor has Paris been unmindful. In April last Joan figured in 
a magnificent pageant at the Grand Palais, a pious festival 
organised under the direction of Madame Weygand, the wife of 
the late Marshal Foch’s leading companion in arms during the 
Great War. This festival lasted three days and was attended 
by the President of the Republic. Last month, too, on May 8, 
the raising of the siege of Orleans by the Maid was commemorated 
in the town itself by glorious and appropriate demonstrations, of 
a character both religious and civic, attesting once again the 
reverence cherished by the entire people of France for the youthful 
and victorious warrior. And, finally, a few days later, on May 12, 
Joan’s own day, the Féte de Sainte Jeanne d’Arc, which is cele- 
brated annually on the second Sunday of May, Paris once again 
paid homage to the national heroine of France, a homage which 
echoed far and wide throughout the French towns and villages. 

The characteristic of this veneration is its universality. Joan 
of Arc’s glory and prestige are conterminous with the French 
people. They are felt and appreciated wherever the French 
tongue is spoken. This is true of the members, one and all, of 
the entire French nation, whatever their ideals in politics and 
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their respective conceptions of the real personality of the Maid, 
whether that personality be considered as mystical—Joan of 
Arc being held to be a genius inspired by God—or whether it be 
marked as merely human, albeit animated by a radiant and 
overwhelming patriotism. The fact is that all France, religious 
or independent, is united in worship of the Maid. Joan saved 
her native land from invasion. That suffices! She is, in a word, 
the embodiment of France. Thus it is that annually, as Joan’s 
féte-day comes round, her memory is honoured as none other, 
This is particularly true this year, the fifth centenary of her great 
achievements. A sort of union sacrée is created round Joan’s 
name, just as in 1914, when the Germans, invading Belgium, 
began their march towards the frontier of France, all hearts beat 
in unison. 

Joan of Arc has become the personification of the soul of 
France. Such a worship honours a nation. In taking this feeling 
\into account, and in deferring to it, foreign nations do themselves 
honour. First and foremost among them stands Great Britain. 
My aim for the moment in this brief article is to show that England, 
of all nations, has the best reasons to appreciate such a homage, 
and the best pretexts for doing justice to such feelings. 


The evolution of England’s attitude towards Joan of Arc— 
who for years and years was looked upon as a witch—has evoked 
abroad the sincerest admiration. It bears witness to certain of 
the noblest traits of the British people, it illustrates the calmness, 
the sincerity, the candour which the whilom enemies of France 
uniformly bring in the examination of historical facts, the 
British surrender without demur to the truth when the truth is 
clearly revealed to them, and they are bold enough to proclaim 
the truth even though the truth in question shatters ancient 
prejudices. This is an admirably courageous trait, and there 
is no country in the world that appreciates more keenly this 
noble characteristic, this intellectual probity, than the France of 
to-day. 

The truth about Joan of Arc has been a long time coming to 
the light. It was only when the elements of the Maid’s trial at 
Rouen were disclosed that the world discovered how completely 
and how long it had been misled. But in England, even before 
that—in England, with that eagerness for truth so characteristic 
of the British race—honest verdicts and courageous statements 
had been formulated. 

One of the first British historians bold enough to assume an 
independent position was William Guthrie, who in his General 
History of England, published as early as 1747, wrote deliberately 
pf Joan of Arc ; 
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I shall make no reflections on the circumstances of her death, they are 
too clamorous to be swelled by the voice of history. If all-wise Providence 
ever designs to avenge the perfidy, the cruelty, the injustice of particulars 
upon a whole nation, well may the English read, in the miseries that soon 
after befel them, their punishment for the death of this matchless virgin, 
who, being no native under their government, and taken in fair war, could 
neither legally be tried by their courts, nor put to death by their award. 


Coming from such a source this was suggestive enough to 
make the English reflect on Joan of Arc’s real personality. But 
the great outburst was to come half a century later when Robert 
Southey published his brilliant poem on the Maid. Poetry 
enlivens what it touches, bathing its themes in a special light. 
For the first time Joan of Arc was presented to the public as a 
heroine in an epic poem. More than a century has elapsed, yet, 
in spite of the facile criticism that this early work may evoke, 
Southey’s verses still remain the best poetical homage that Joan 
of Arc has thus far inspired in the literature of the world. Her 
real personality had then already become partially defined in 
London. Southey himself gives fresh proof of this in his preface. 
He says : 


In these modern times, all Paris has run to the theatre of Nicolet to 
see a pantomime entitled Le Fameux siége de la Pucelle d’Orléans. I may 
add, that, after the publication of this poem, a pantomime upon the same 
subject was brought forward at Covent Garden Theatre, in which the 
heroine, like Don Juan, was carried off by devils and precipitated alive 
into hell. I mention it, because the feelings of the audience revolted at 
such a catastrophe, and, after a few nights, an angel was introduced to 
rescue her, 


This passage is a striking indication of the way English senti- 
ment towards Joan of Arc had changed. Thomas de Quincey, 
who some fifty years later wrote a most vivid pamphlet about 
the Maid, was to give the reasons for this change of attitude : 


There have been great thinkers, [he writes] disdaining the careless 
judgments of contemporaries, who have thrown themselves boldly on the 
judgment of a far posterity, that should have time to review, to ponder, 
tocompare, There have been great actors on the stage of tragic humanity 
that might, with the same depth of confidence, have appealed from the 
levity of compatriot friends—too heartless for the sublime interest of their 
story, and too impatient for the labour of sifting its perplexities—to the 
magnanimity and justice of enemies, To this class belongs the Maid of 
Arc. The ancient Romans were too faithful to the ideal of grandeur in 
themselves not to relent, after a generation or two, before the grandeur of 
Hannibal. Mithridates—a more doubtful person—yet, merely for the magic 
perseverance of his indomitable malice, won from the same Romans the 
only real honour that he ever received on earth. And we have ever shown 
the same homage to stubborn enmity. 


And he cites England’s most powerful enemy, Napoleon. ‘On 
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the same principle,’ he adds, ‘ La Pucelle d’Orléans, the victorious 
enemy of England, has been destined to receive her deepest 
commemoration from the magnanimous justice of England.’ 


Now, among the innumerable reasons why England should 
do homage to the Maid there is one that she herself ignores and 
one that, when stated, may even cause surprise. The startling 
fact in question is that had England consented to withdraw her 
forces from France 500 years ago, the Maid was quite ready to 
conclude with her an alliance with a magnificent object in view— 
in fact one of the most momentous of the time. And when one 
examines the point in question closely, one is struck by the fact 
that if the alliance had taken place Joan of Arc would be acclaimed 
as an ancestress of the famous pact known as the ‘ Entente Cor- 
diale,’ which a little less than five centuries later was to prove so 
beneficial to the whole world in saving France, and at the same 
time England, from the consequences of a barbaric invasion. 
Let me explain. 

Too little attention has been paid to the message the Maid 
addressed a few weeks before the raising of the siege of Orleans to 
the King of England, through the intermediary of the Duke of 
Bedford, then regent of France, or, in his absence, of his lieutenants, 
the Earl of Suffolk, Lord Talbot and Lord Scales. In that 
message Joan of Arc declares that should the English troops 
agree to withdraw from France ‘ they might come with her where 
the French will do the greatest deed that ever was wrought for Christen- 
dom.’ 

This is a direct invitation to conclude an alliance in view of 
a crusade. Contemporary rumours confirm this interpretation. 
Joan of Arc’s dearest desire was to reconcile the ruling Christian 
princes in this glorious common task. Her mission accomplished 
in France—namely, the crowning of the Dauphin as king—she 
would have taken up the cross and set out to the conquest of 
Jerusalem, leading in her wake all the troops of Christendom. 
The Turks were threatening Constantinople. The ruling princes 
were alive to the necessity of a great effort against the Moslem 
power. They recalled thereby the days when Philippe Auguste, 
King of France, and Richard the Lion-Hearted, King of England, 
joined forces to hunt the infidels from the Holy Land. 

Joan of Arc’s idea of an alliance between France and England 
for so grandiose a purpose was the more timely that it had been 
recently the King of England’s idea as well to undertake 2 crusade 
to Jerusalem. Henry V. was, indeed, biding the time when, 
the conquest of France accomplished, he would be free to act. 
Not having been able to carry out his plan, he had alluded to it 
on his death-bed. The best-known chronicler of the time, the 
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Burgundian Enguerrand de Monstrelet, relates how Henry V. 
having urged the doctors who were attending him to tell the truth 
as to his real state, the said doctors thereupon confessed that he 
had not more than two hours to live. 


Then the said king [writes Monstrelet] asked for his confessor and other 
ecclesiastical members of his household and ordered that the seven peni- 
tential psalms be recited. And when they came to Benigne fac, Domine, 
and uttered the words muri Jherusalem, he bade them to stop, and said 
in a loud tone that, awaiting death as he was, he wished to declare that it 
had been his formal intention, when peace would have been restored in 
France, to sally forth to the conquest of Jerusalem,—should it please God 
who created him to suffer him to live out his full time. 


And so saying, he soon breathed his last. 

Now, these words of the English king as he lay dying in 
France at Vincennes, near Paris, had spread all over the country. 
They were a topic of common conversation among the French. 
They had come to Joan of Arc’s knowledge when, contemplating 
her scheme, she dictated her letter to the Duke of Bedford. Only 
seven years had elapsed since Henry V.’s death, and though the 
actual King of England was only a boy eight years old, the Maid 
knew perfectly well that, should the entente be concluded, the 
scheme would be pursued in his name by the valiant English 
troops. 


It may well be that it was out of this letter, which was read 
two years later at the Maid’s trial at Rouen, that Shakespeare 
more than 150 years afterwards, when writing his play Henry V.,; 
got the idea of putting the following words into the king’s mouth 
in the delightful scene with Katharine of France, the princess to 
whom he was on the point of being engaged. 


Kine Henry. If ever thou be’st mine Kate, (as I have a saving faith 
within me tells me—thou shalt,) I get thee with scambling, and thou 
must therefore needs prove a good soldier-breeder: Shall not thou and I, 
between Saint Dennis and Saint George, compound a boy, half French, 
half English, that shall go to Constantinople, and take the Turk by the 
beard ? Shall we not ? What sayest thou, my fair flower-de-luce ? 

KATHARINE. I do not know dat. 

Kinc Henry. No, ’tis hereafter to know, but now to promise: do 
but now promise, Kate, you will endeavour for your French part of 
such a boy; and, for my English moiety, take the word of a king and a 
bachelor. How answer you, /a plus belle Katharine du monde, mon trés chére 
et divine déesse ? 


And the wedding took place and the boy was born—half 
French, half English. The year after the boy ascended the throne 
under the name of Henry VI. 

But alas, it was not the birth of the entente dreamed of by 
Joanof Arc. The English refused to withdraw from France and the 
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struggle went fiercely on, as has just been seen. But an alliance, 
of private character, had been entered into between an English 
king and a princess of France, the very daughter of the French 
king, own sister of the Dauphin. And as it was against the latter 
that the war was being waged, the contest was virtually one 
between two near relatives, two brothers-in-law. It could not 
last long, and the victories of Joan of Arc, which sapped the 
influence of the English in France, were to end this temporary 
domination. 


Let me note, quite by the way, that Shakespeare’s Henry V. 
calls Katharine of France ‘la plus belle Katharine du monde.’ 
Was the princess really pretty, and is the unparalleled beauty 
attributed to her by the great poet merely the charm she possessed 
in her lover’s eyes ?. Everybody knows that in his patriotic drama 
Shakespeare has idealised Henry V. Making an adroit selection 
of his many gifts, the poet presents the king as a national hero, 
He is the ‘ mirror of all Christian kings ’—what such monarchs 
should be, and especially what a prince who enjoys the unrivalled 
privilege of reigning over the two leading kingdoms of the world, 
England and France, ought to be. Whether the portrait be true 
or not historically, Henry seems worthy of the good fortune 
which visits him, specially worthy of being victorious at Agin- 
court, for he is modest in his triumph and sympathetic to the 
vanquished foe. Shakespeare never struck a more constant note 
of patriotism than in this drama, and as he is logical and a master 
of his art he has deftly prepared his hero in his former plays in 
the portrait painted of the king while Prince of Wales: the 
young prince’s folly and dissipations are blended with heroic 
dignity and most noble sentiments. 

Furthermore, as the king is gallant and chivalrous, he is 
tender and generous. He is full of sympathy and respect for 
France. His tenderness to the princess to whom he is to be 
engaged is delightful. The final scene between the king and 
Katharine is a most engaging illustration of this trait. The epi- 
sode is all the more piquant as the princess, though grateful and 
quite conscious of the honour paid her, has all the keen apprecia- 
tion of a woman and allows her innermost feelings to burst forth 
with vivacity and charm. The king compares her to an angel, and 
she exclaims in her frank language: ‘O bon Dieu! les langues 
des hommes sont pleines de tromperies.’ On hearing that ‘ the 
tongues of men are full of deceits,’ Henry merely smiles, but he 
hastens to protest that he, at all events, is an exception! If the 
princess could only understand English better, he says, she would 
be able to judge of his sincerity, and find him so simple, so straight- 
forward, and so candid, that she would conclude he had sold his 
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farm to buy his crown. ‘I know no ways to mince it in love,’ he 
adds, ‘ but directly to say—I love you.’ And he concludes with 
a kiss, adding with esprit: ‘You have witchcraft in your lips, 
Kate; there is more eloquence in a sugar touch of them, than 
‘in the tongues of the French council.’ 

But once more I put the question, was she really beautiful ? 
Heinrich Heine says that she was fond of smart accoutrements and 
exceedingly clever in playing with her fan. If this be accurate, 
it would go far to convince us of her attractiveness. Princesses 
who indulge in coquetterte are generally adorned by beauty. Note 
that in the epilogue to Henry IV. Shakespeare announces his 
next play, promising the public to make them ‘merry with fair 
Katharine of France.’ There is, indeed, excellent proof that 
Shakespeare has not embroidered. In confirmation of Katharine’s 
beauty we have the explicit testimony of a contemporary, no less 
authority than Monstrelet himself. The Burgundian chronicler 
relates how the princess was presented to the English king at 
Meulan. She had come thither from Pontoise with her mother, 
the Queen of France, the Duke of Burgundy, and a suite of 1000 
followers, Almost immediately the King of England was 
announced coming from Rouen and Mantes, and, being presented 
to her amid the formal display and courtesies of the time, he kissed 
her hand. ‘ She had been taken there,’ says Monstrelet, ‘ in order 
that the King of England might see her, as he was very anxious 
to marry her, a thing quite natural as she was moult belle dame, 
de haut lieu, et de gracieuse mantére.’ Why seek further evidence ? 
Monstrelet’s testimony as to her beauty is typical. We find 
Shakespeare in agreement with history, so that the whole sweet 
scene just alluded to seems logical and plain. 


The alliance of the English king and of the daughter of the 
King of France, whose kingdom, on the latter’s death, was to pass 
into his hands, did not last long: Henry V. died two years after- 
wards. But he left offspring, the boy—half English, half French— 
who reigned over England and France. However, this too—this 
double sovereignty—was of brief duration. Henry VI. was even 
deposed later on as King of England. Katharine’s progeniture 
nevertheless—the progeniture of a second marriage—was to 
flourish, when the Houses of Lancaster and York had been extin- 
guished, in another reigning branch of the English kings. Widow 
of Henry V., she married the Welsh Owen Tudor and became thus 
the grandmother of Henry VIII. Thus the consequences of the 
arrival in England of a French princess continued to be felt after 
having been arrested for nearly a quarter of a century. 

Such was the romance of, Katharine of France and of Henry V. 
The King of England not having been able to undertake a crusade 
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with the English, nor yet—victorious as he was in France—with 
the French, Joan of Arc took up the idea, as is proven by her 
letter to the Duke of Bedford. 

It is noteworthy that in the Maid’s desire of an entente 
between France and England, in view of a crusade, religious 
sentiment dominated, as it dominated the whole chapter of history 
with which we are dealing. Everything was done in the name of 
God. The King of England had been persuaded, in a speech 
delivered in Parliament by the Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
undertake the invasion of France. The war with France became 
in itself a kind of crusade. Shakespeare renders this fact most 
strikingly at the beginning of Henry V. And when, leaving 
Southampton, the king lands at Harfleur, he speaks of conquering 
the land in the name of the Almighty. He claims, to be sure, 
his due from the dynastic point of view, putting himself forward 
as the rightful heir to the throne! But the important thing is 
that this invasion is prompted to him from above. 

If one keeps this in mind, it is not difficult to guess how 
Shakespeare understands and explains the conquest of France 
by the English king. It becomes evident that the poet is dream- 
ing too of a final entente between the two kingdoms. Is it not 
obvious that in Shakespeare’s opinion the two countries, the 
shores of which 

look pale 
With envy of each other’s happiness, 


are bound to live in complete sympathy and harmony ? For this, 
no doubt, France and England must be placed under the domina- 
tion of a single sovereign, and this sovereign be English. But, as 
the latter has historic claims to sovereignty, the fact that he 
already rules England cannot prevent him from trying to extend 
his sway over France. It is on that very cry of war on France 
that England becomes a fatherland. The different portions of 
the nation awake and rise under the spell of that cry. And Eng- 
land, equipped and armed, transports herself to the neighbouring 
country. 

Now reflect for a moment on what happened some fifteen 
years ago. This historic landing of the English forces on French 
soil at Harfleur, does it not remind every reader of Shakespeare’s 
play to-day, from a certain point of view, of the landing of the 
British forces at Calais and Boulogne, and Dieppe and Cherbourg, 
during the World War? Fifteen years ago the English came as 
allies to the French, and no doubt in 1415 they arrived as invaders. 
But Shakespeare presents them as sympathetic and courteous. 
Henry deals with France as a country he is going to conquer by 
persuasion rather than by force. ‘ Use mercy to them all,’ he says 
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to his uncle the Duke of Exeter, speaking of the French. And 
later, in the scene with the Duke of Gloucester and with Fluellen, 
he declares: ‘We give express charge, that in our marches 
through the country, there be nothing compelled from the villages, 
nothing taken but paid for, none of the French upbraided, or 
abused in disdainful language.’ And though he prove ardent and 
fiery, he is none the less modest and ready to accept the decisions 
of Providence, whatever they may be. When he is urged by his 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester, not to advance as the French may 
approach in great hordes, he replies, smiling: ‘We are in God’s 
hand, brother, not in theirs.’ And when, after the victory of the 
English at Agincourt, Montjoy, the herald of the French, appears 
and tells Henry ‘ The day is yours,’ the king replies : ‘ Praised be 
God, and not our strength for it!’ 

God is the victor, not Henry. In his concern to present the 
king as a national hero Shakespeare depicts him as an instrument 


of the Almighty. 
O God, thy arm was here, 


And not to us, but to thy arm alone 
Ascribe we all! 


All the horrible and bloody details of the fight, all the assassina- 
tions, all the massacres, are swept away. And in Shakespeare’s 
evident wish not to offend the French he voluntarily omits what 
in the chroniclers’ relations happens to turn against them. Dealing 
with a terrific struggle that had pitted the two nations together in 
arms, and had reddened with blood the fields of France, Shake- 
speare acts with such tact and such sympathy for the French 
that he too seems to have been a precursor of the ‘ Entente Cor- 
diale’! His play concludes with these prophetic lines uttered 
by the King of France : 

that never war advance 
His bleeding sword *twixt England and fair France. 


Had the English withdrawn when Joan of Arc invited them 
to do so, these words might have been placed on the Maid’s 
lips. But history is history. The records bear witness, never- 
theless, to the fact that, already in the past, the clever foresight 
of a heroine on the one hand, and the genial divination of the 
world’s greatest poet on the other hand, converged in an unmis- 
takable tendency towards the realisation of that understanding 
between the two countries which was to be consummated com- 
pletely only some five centuries later. 

ANGE GALDEMAR. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE VILLAGE: 


A REPLy 


Two articles appeared in the May number of this Review dealing 
with the above subject. Was the Church exercising its rightful 
influence in village life? If not, why not? Both articles were 
coloured by a profound pessimism. In the view of one writer, the 
failure of the Church in the village was due to changed conditions, 
economic and social. The parson may still, perhaps, do good 
work in the village, but as a man, not as a parson ; he must dis- 
card sectarian loyalties and not attempt to get people to church 
who do not want to go. The other writer put the blame for the 
Church’s failure on ‘ High Church ’ practices and lack of visiting, 
which seem in his view to go together. Let the parson visit 
assiduously and give the villager the old-fashioned type of service, 
and all will be well again. 

The object of this article is to give a rather more optimistic 
view of the future, and incidentally to defend the High Church 
school against the charge of destroying rural religion. 

In the first place, the writer of the second article takes for his 
type a church where Anglo-Catholic practices have been intro- 
duced hurriedly, tactlessly, and without explanation of the 
reason why things are done. It is an unfortunate fact that there 
are some priests who will not be patient and content to hasten 
slowly. They come, perhaps, from some famous and popular 
Catholic church in London to a rural parish which appears to them 
to be languishing in a wilderness of withered Protestantism. The 
adults are given up as a bad job; a few young people are caught 
and trained as servers; the services and interior appearance of 
the church are quickly changed beyond recognition, and in a 
month or two the new vicar is able to write and inform his London 
friends that he now ‘has got everything’ in his new sphere of 
action. Everything—yes, except a congregation. It is one of 
the tragedies of the Catholic movement in the Church of England 
that it has suffered as cruelly from the indiscretions of some of its 
supporters as it has from the persecuting zeal of its opponents. 
Where our critic finds such a church, and there are quite a number, 
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he is justified in accusing the parson of having destroyed what 
religion there was in that parish. 

But there are a great many more churches in the country where 
different methods have been followed, which show that Catholic 
innovations, where supported by plain, definite teaching, are by 
no means essentially obnoxious to country people. I cherish the 
memory of an Oxfordshire village, the vicar of which would be 
termed an extreme Catholic. A very large proportion of the very 
small population of the village attended the early Eucharist and 
communicated. There was a sung Eucharist later in the morning, 
and again the church was well attended. There was a Non- 
conformist chapel in the village, but to the best of my recollection 
its congregation did not exceed six or eight persons; yet the 
chapel is the natural rendezvous for malcontents from the church. 
There are hundreds of churches like this through the country. It 
is not a question of ‘less High’ attracting better than ‘ more 
High.’ Acceptance of Catholic ways depends almost entirely on 
the manner in which they are introduced, and love and sympathy 
are the secret of successful introduction. 

The second writer calls for the old-fashioned services, but here 
the first writer would probably answer him effectively. The truth 
is that churches where these continue are as hard hit as any 
in the matter of congregation. Anglican Protestantism was dead 
in the villages a great many years ago, but people went on attend- 
ing its shrines because there was nothing better todo. Themarch 
of invention has changed all that, with the help of a break-down of 
old conventions. And is it to be wondered at ? Analyse the old- 
fashioned type of morning service in an average country church : 
psalms indifferently sung to well-worn Anglican chants ; a number 
of collects and prayers, of a Cranmerian literary beauty, no doubt, 
but also of a Cranmerian unintelligibility to the modern villager ; 
a small repertoire of hymns with tunes just a trifle too catchy 
and well known; and a sermon of greater or less merit. Now, 
Mattins, as a service of reflection, can be of real value to the fully 
instructed churchman ; but its value is enormously reduced if it 
issung. Say the psalms seated, and you will find them a treasury 
of devotion ; sing them to Anglican chants, and this virtue of 
theirs will practically disappear. To the average church-goer 
many Old Testament lessons are utterly meaningless. Only the 
man who has really made some study of the Old Testament will 
derive profit from them. Mattins, then, is a service for the few. 
For the many, as commonly rendered, it becomes a soothing or 
tedious prelude to the sermon, according as the ‘ worshipper ’ is 
old or young. Everything depends on the sermon, then, if the 
service is to ‘make good ’ and justify the expenditure of time and 
attention. But this is just where the failure is too often complete. 
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The modern parson has to compete with the snappy popular 
journalist in the art of winning attention, and it is not surprising 
if he fails to rise to the required heights. I do not suppose that 
this type of service was ever in history a source of inspiration and 
strength to the average country church-goer ; it did all right for 
a generation less critical than the present, and that was about 
all. The modern man, perhaps half consciously, is discovering 
its inherent defects. Can it be seriously urged that a religious 
system, of which this is the chef d’euvre, really has the power to 
awaken men to the consciousness of sin, to bring them to repent- 
ance, to supply them with supernatural power of amendment, 
and to lift them into ever closer union with God ? That, after all, 
is or ought to be the real aim of religion, and the system which is 
unable to achieve it is a failure. 

Compare with this old-fashioned type of church one in which 
the Catholic faith and practice have been carefully and sensitively 
introduced. The villager gradually learns the meaning of wor- 
ship, as he learns to take part in the Lord’s own service as 
the chief act of the Lord’s own day. The doctrine of the Real 
Presence helps him to follow it in its steady march of meaning 
to a climax of mystery, awe, other-worldliness. He learns the 
practical bearing of the right worship of God on right conduct 
towards his neighbours ; uncharitableness and enmity appear in 
their true light to the man who has learned the implications of the 
Sacrament of Unity ; and who can for long remain complacent 
about his private life while he kneels at the threshold of the Holy 
of Holies ? 

There is no ‘ spiritual aloofness,’ no cold inhumanity, about 
the Catholic parson who is accustomed to hearing the confessions 
of his flock. A prime requisite of the confessor is sympathy. Who 
can so well give and win love as the man who has seen into the 
very souls of his parishioners, who knows their best and worst, 
and whose incessant duty it is to stimulate the best and heal those 
sins which constitute the worst ? Rural England has its sins, as 
well as industrial England. There is just as much need for the 
true doctor of souls, and the refashioning of life and character 
produces practical results just as splendid and amazing. 

Beauty has as strong an appeal for the countryman as for his 
Cockney cousin. When the village church has been transformed 
in accord with Catholic ideas, he finds that there is a pull about it 
outside service times, and by degrees he may learn to go in and 
pray and find joy and peace there. But the Protestant village 
church simply does not cater for casual prayer, and there is some- 
thing very depressing and even repelling about it on weekdays. 
Few experiences are so beautiful and impressive as a simple sung 
Mass in an old country church, and the villager who has been 
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tactfully brought round to it realises this as well as anyone- 
Ceremonial soon ceases to worry, falls into its proper place, and 
assumes a meaning. There is a delightful and true story of a 
remote village church I know of in East Anglia. The normal 
service there was sung Mass; but the aged vicar died, and to 
tide over the emergency a deacon from a neighbouring parish 
came over for a few Sundays and conducted sung Mattins. The 
verger shook his head at this temporary change, ‘I don’t like 
these new High Church goings on,’ he commented. 

Catholicism does not necessarily go hand in hand with slack- 
ness in visiting. The slack parson, whether Catholic or Protes- 
tant, will be a slack visitor, and vice versé. For every Catholic 
who shirks this important part of his duties you will find many 
who visit energetically. 

The future of the Church’s influence in the villages, as in the 
towns, depends, in my opinion, on a sane Catholicism, introduced 
with sympathy, love, and consideration. There is, and will 
always be, a real need for a soul-doctor in every village, and that 
need can never be satisfied by the hearty, easy-going, ethics- 
without-dogma-and-not-too-much-of-them type of parson whom 
the writer of the first article wishes to see installed in our vicar- 
ages. In many villages, no doubt, the rot has gone too far, and 
the best equipped vicar may have no chance of getting at those 
who have drifted right away from the Church. But that situation 
has arisen before in the history of our Church. The remedy of 
the Wesleys was Revivalism. Catholicism has its equivalent in 
the itinerant friar or the mission-preacher sent out by a religious 
community. There are many signs of an impending wave of 
vocation to the religious life, which in the Catholic Church at large 
has always manifested itself just when the need is greatest. It 
may be that in a few years’ time there will be a great increase in 
the number of male religious communities, and that these will 
find that one of the chief tasks which they are called to shoulder is 
the winning back to the Church of the masses, rural and urban, 
who have been allowed to drift away in the present difficult 
years. 

DouGLas LOCKHART. 
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CONCERNING LOVEDAYS 


WEN I wrote The Gospel and the Law and pleaded for the intro- 
duction of conciliation courts into our legal system, the idea was 
received by my fellow-lawyers as Quixotic, alien and unpractical. 
Not one of them seemed to appreciate that the right to promote 
conciliation was an inherent power of our courts, and no one 
seemed to call to mind that in primitive times it was practised 
throughout the country with business-like results. As in art we 
_ have to go back to the earliest painters for beautiful, simple, and 
perfect work, inspired by spiritual ideals rather than a love of 
gold, and practised by devout men who understood the first 
principles of their job, so in jurisprudence we must revert to the 
methods of our ancestors if we wish to rid our law courts of the 
scandal of excessive costs and the dishonour of a legal system 
under which ‘ laws grind the poor and rich men rule the law.’ 

Although it might not be possible to cite a modern English 
reported case as an authority for the proposition that it is the 
duty of a judge to promote conciliation and compromise, yet any- 
one who is familiar with the happenings in our courts knows that, 
in fact, judges constantly intervene to persuade litigants and their 
advisers to come to a settlement rather than pursue a litigation 
that may end in the utter ruin of both the parties. This is often 
successful, but unfortunately under our system it can only be 
attempted after large sums have been already spent on prepara- 
tions for warfare. 

I am well aware, too, that all wise and honest lawyers 
endeavour at the earliest to promote conciliation, but their 
righteous endeavours are too often thwarted by professional 
brethren, lewd fellows of the baser sort, with lower ideals and 
more prehensile instincts. It is for this reason that I find it 
necessary to recall the sane methods of our forbears, who named a 
loveday, appointed a daysman as a mediator, and sought concilia- 
tion as a condition precedent to litigation. 

The curious may be pleased to observe the ancientry of the 
principle of conciliation in English law. Andrew Horn, who 
compiled The Mirror of Justices at some time prior to his death in 
1328, truly says: 
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No law forbids peace and accord, and therefore everyone may agree 
with his adversary and release and quit claim his right and his action.* 
We find accord, and the legal effect of it, described in Terms de 
Ley as: 

An agreement between two or more persons where anyone is injured 
by a trespass or offence done, or on a contract to satisfy him with some 
recompense ; which accord, if executed and performed, shall be a good bar 
in law if the other party after the accord performed bring an action for the 
same trespass.? 

One might also refer to the concord or agreement between 
parties who intend the levying of a fine of lands one to the other, 
and the quality of a fine, finis or finalis concordia acknowledged 
by a party before judges or commissioners, the effect of which 
was ‘ to put a final end to all suits and contentions.’ * 

Modern statutes like the Rent Restriction Acts sometimes 
forbid citizens making a concord, the Legislature supposing in its 
unwisdom that it knows better than people themselves what 
is good for them. Apart, however, from parliamentary inter- 
ferences, citizens are entitled in law to agree their differences and 
arrive at accords which the courts are bound to record. There- 
fore, if the people demanded that our courts should be primarily 
courts of accord and should insist upon conciliation being attempted 
before litigation was permitted, they would only be asking that 
lawyers and judges should devote their energies to old-fashioned 
and respectable English legal principles that have been too long 
neglected. 

No doubt it will be objected by Dodson and Fogg, and other 
pushing practitioners, that the use of courts of law for the pur- 
poses of conciliation has so long been abandoned that it is to-day 
utterly obsolete. Indeed, I have heard it contended that a judge 
has no legal right to suggest compromise and settlement, and that 
courts of law are only concerned with litigation. I believe this 
heresy is prevalent among many lawyers who regard their pro- 
fession more as a lucrative trade and business than as a faculty 
conferred upon them for the performance of public duties. 

There is nothing that Dodson and Fogg react to more respect- 
fully than a decided case in the Court of Appeal. The broad 
grounds of truth and justice may provoke a smile of derision, but 
the headnote of a judgment on all fours with the case in hand, 
which threatens the certainty of costs, is, to lawyers of this class, 
a writing on the wall warning them that on the day of allocation 
they may be weighed in balances and found wanting. 

1 The Mirror of Justices, chap. xxxix.; Of Accords, Selden Society Publica- 
tions, p. 118. 

* Tomlin’s Law Dictionary. 

® See titles: ‘Concord,’ ‘ Fine,’ Tomlin’s Law Dictionary. 
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They will be interested to note that in America, where the 
heritage of our common law is still honoured, the question of the 
inherent power of a court to attempt conciliation has been 
discussed in Harrington v. Boston Elevated Railway.‘ During the 
hearing of an accident case which was being tried by a jury the 
judge 
called the defendant’s counsel to the bench, and not in the hearing of the 
jury, but while the jury were in their seats, told defendant’s counsel that he 
ought to settle the case, that he ought to be willing to pay a certain sum 
to settle the case, adding that he did not mean that the court would set 
aside a verdict for twice that amount. 


On appeal it was discussed whether this was a violation of article 
29 of the Bill of Rights, which runs : 


‘ It is the right of every free citizen to be tried by judges as free, impar- 
tial and independent as the lot of humanity will admit.’ 


The appeal court, the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
held that 


the conduct of the presiding judge did not violate the justly strict and 
lofty standard of our constitution. It is not necessarily a transgression of 
judicial propriety to suggest to parties in appropriate instances the wisdom 
of a compromise of conflicting contentions. It is a suggestion which 
always should be ventured from the bench with caution. There are cases 
where the right or obligation at stake is not susceptible of concession with- 
out the profanation of principles which rightly may be held inviolable by 
one or more of the partiés. Ordinarily a judge may presume in these days 
that the possibility of compromise has not been ignored by counsel or 
parties in cases where compromise is feasible or just. 


It appears that in American courts the duty of a judge to pro- 
mote conciliation is fully recognised in principle, and where objec- 
tion was taken on appeal to a judge’s endeavour to bring about a 
settlement—In re Nevitt §—the Circuit Court of Appeals said 
that the judge’s 


earnest and systematic endeavours to effect a compromise of this con- 
troversy bespeak for him emphatic commendation. The policy of the law 
has always been to promote and sustain the compromise and settlement of 
disputed claims. It loves peace, hates broils and dissensions and dis- 
courages the prolongation of litigation. 


I make no apology for quoting these American decisions at 
length. Though not binding in our courts, they only restate 
in modern language the principles of accord, concord and concilia- 
tion which have always existed in English law, and though of 
recent years these ideas have been dormant they are by no means 
extinct. 


* (1918) 229 Mass. 421. 
5 (1902) 117 Federal Reports, 448. 
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Having satisfied myself, and I trust my reader, that the 
institution of courts of accord or conciliation in our legal system 
is no revolutionary proposition, but really a reversion to Christian 
ideals and a useful conservative procedure, I propose to show that 
our ancestors had a very simple and practical method of estab- 
lishing concord between disputants which was known to them 
under the pleasant title of Dies Amoris, or, as they called it, the 
loveday. 

The word seems to have had a double meaning. It signified 
‘a day for a meeting with a view to the amicable settlement of a 
dispute ; hence an agreement entered into at such a meeting.’ * I 
first got in touch with the importance of lovedays in English 
law as precedents for modern courts of accord through reading 
the Book of Job. Job, according to the headnote of the chapter, 
in ‘acknowledging God’s justice, sheweth that there is no con- 
tending with him,’ and in doing so draws an illustration of his 
unhappy position from legal procedure. 


For he is not a man, as I am, that I should answer him, and we should 


come together in judgment. 
Neither is there any daysman betwixt us, that might lay his hand upon 


us both.’ 

Here you have two forms of legal proceedings referred to : 
the suit at law ending in judgment for one of the parties ; the 
loveday where the parties appoint a daysman and he endeavours 
to bring them into accord and so determine the dispute. 

Miles Coverdale, who uses this word ‘ daysman ’ in his transla- 
tion of the Bible 1535, lived at a time when daysmen had not 
ceased to exist, although probably they were then approaching 
the position of arbitrators, in the modern sense of the word, rather 
than mediators. This we see from letters in the Plumpton 
Correspondence. William Arthington, writing to Sir Robert 
Plumpton in 1489, says : 

Right reverent and worshipful master, I recomend me to your 
mastership, certifying you that John Pullan and I meett this day at 
Castley, which John brought with him Henry Dickenson and John Tomlin- 
son to support him and to testify his talk, Sir, the dayes men cannot agree 
us so Mr. Mydleton is to make the end. ® 

Another letter of 1431-2 refers to a squire and a man of counsel 
learned in the law to be appointed as daysmen, and if the said 
arbitrators do not accord before the feast of Allhallows, then ‘ to 
abide the award of an Noumper.’® It seems clear, then, that 
at this date the modern procedure of each party appointing 


* Oxford English Dictionary. 

7 Job ix. 32, 33. 

® Plumpton Correspondence, Camden Soc., 1839, p. 81, letter 53. 
® Ibid., Introduction, li. 
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arbitrators, and if they fail to agree they in turn appointing an 
umpire to give a final decision, was in full swing ; but I fancy 
the daysmen made a better effort to do their work without calling 
in ‘an Noumper’ than modern arbitrators do to-day. 

But in earlier times daysmen, as we shall see, had been purely 
mediators, and a loveday was a day appointed for parties to 
endeavour reconciliation in order to avoid litigation. Naturally, 
there are no existing records of what happened at such lovedays, 
but that they were very common in the social life of the Middle 
Ages is abundantly clear from allusions in contemporary writings. 
The concluded agreements were recognised by the lawyers, effect 
was given to the accord arrived at, and the fact that the parties 
had agreed to a loveday had certain legal consequences. 

It appears that from the earliest times the ruinous nature of 
law-suits and litigation has always been recognised by the common 
citizens, who have tried to find economical and efficient substi- 
tutes for law and lawyers. In this they have not succeeded. 
Perhaps they never will wholly succeed, for in certain human 
conditions litigation is the only known method of securing justice, 
in the same way as war is the only known method of withstanding 
tyranny and securing liberty. 

At the same time, modern experience seems to teach us that 
nations and individuals need not continue to live in a continuous 
and permanent atmosphere of war and litigation, and that in 
experimenting in methods of peace and conciliation mankind 
may hope to preserve such small advances in civilisation as it 
has achieved. 

That such experiments were made in the past is clear. In 
Anglo-Saxon times the reports of law cases show how rarely the 
parties pushed their differences to final judgment. ‘A com- 
promise was always effected where compromise was possible.’ 1° 
In important disputes about the ownership of land you often find 
bishops engaged in the task of reconciling the parties and thus 
preventing law-suits and possible affrays after judgment. 

In the Selden Society’s Borough Customs it appears that in the 
manorial courts in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries lovedays 
were recognised. ‘It is wont in every plea to give a loveday at 
the prayer of the parties.’14 The practice seems to have been 
that if, for instance, an apprentice wanted to leave his master or 
made a complaint against him, the court would tell them ‘ to take 
a loveday.’** If they could not agree on the loveday, then a 
summons would issue, or if the apprentice refused to attend on 
the loveday he might be arrested. It does not appear that it was 

1° Essays on Anglo-Saxon Law, Adams, 1876, p. 26. 


11 Borough Customs, Selden Society Publications, vol. xviii., 1904, at p. 90. 
18 Ibid., pp. 228, 229. 
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essential that the parties appointed a daysman ; they might 
merely meet together and discuss things. If they agreed, the 
litigation came to a natural end ; if not, the court proceeded to 
judgment. 

That all the courts recognised the validity of agreements 
arrived at on lovedays seems clear from several passages in 
Bracton. In writing about defaults in actions between landlord 
and tenant and discussing the position of a claimant who has 
issued a summons to which the defendant has made no appear- 
ance, Bracton goes at considerable length into what will happen 
if, after default is made, a loveday is taken by the parties before 
judgment and ‘ no love be made.’ Unless the claimant has been 
careful to ‘ take a loveday ’ without prejudice, as we should say, 
then if the loveday is of no effect he cannot make use of the default, 
since by taking a loveday he has ‘ tacitly renounced’ his inten- 
tion of proceeding to take judgment by default. 

In the same way, if a defendant has taken a loveday he thereby 
waives his right to take the point that the original summons was 
unlawful, and there is much learning concerning the effect of a 
loveday on an ‘ essoin,’ which was a lawful excuse for a default.* 

Bracton wrote his great treatise on the laws and customs of 
England somewhere about 1250, and it seems clear that at the 
time he wrote the custom of parties to a dispute pausing on the 
threshold of litigation to ‘ take a loveday’ was well established, 
and he refers to it as being done by consent or ordered by the 
court at the request of one or the other of the parties. But what 
is abundantly clear is that the law gave active assistance to parties 
who desired to settle cases and avoid litigation, and therefore at 
the earliest moment before costs were incurred the courts seem to 
have encouraged lovedays. 

How the business actually worked in Bracton’s day is illus- 
trated by an account of litigation between the Abbot of Waltham 
Abbey and the townsmen who had a difference of opinion about 
common rights on the marshes. The troubles occurred in 1246. 
The abbot placed his mares and cattle on the town marsh, or on 
marshes which the townsmen laid claim to, but the abbot con- 
tended these were abbey lands. It happened that the abbot and 
his retinue set out to visit the ecclesiastics of Lincoln, and whilst 
he was away the townsmen raided the marshes. ‘Into the 
pasture they go,’ says the chronicler, and he describes how they 
drive out the abbot’s mares and colts, drowning three worth 
twenty shillings, spoiling ten more to the value of ten marks and 
beating their keepers who resisted them even to the shedding of 
blood. 


18 Bracton, vol. v., pp. 127, 217, 319, 405. 
14 See Fuller’s History of Waltham Abbey, p. 262. 
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When the abbot returned from Lincolnshire he was very. 
wroth. The townsmen, fearing they should be trounced for their 
riot, asked the abbot for a loveday, submitting themselves to him 
and proffering to pay damage. The abbot agreed to a loveday, 
but on the day appointed it appeared that the townsmen had 
decamped with their wives and children to London, There they 
complained to the king that the abbot had disinherited them of 
their rights, taken away their pastures, and would ‘ eat them up 
to the bones.’ 

The king seems to have referred the matter to the courts, and 
the abbot, having first excommunicated the townsmen, next 
issued a writ in the King’s Bench, where, as the chronicler remarks 
somewhat wearily, ‘ after many cross-pleadings here too long to 
relate’ the abbot got judgment for amercing the defendants in 
twenty marks. 

Now observe the sequel. The abbot, being a good fellow at 
heart and having won the day, not only remitted the damages, 
but also assoiled the defendants from excommunication. There 
seems no doubt that if they had attended on the loveday the 
matter would have been settled on similar lines. Personally, I 
suspect that the townsmen were egged on by some iocal speculative 
attorney to take the course they did, and I hope and trust he 
never got the costs of the many cross-pleadings with which he 
tried to obscure the issue. 

The Church naturally approved of lovedays, not only because 
they promoted peace, but also because they gave opportunities 
for priests and friars to act as daysmen and thereby gain authority 
and power among citizens. Both William Langland and Chaucer 
refer to these things. In the description of the Friar in ‘ The 
Prologue ’ Chaucer tells us that 


In lovédays there could he muchel help, 
For there was he not like a cloisterer, 
With thread bare cope, as is a poor scholer 
But he was like a master or a pope.?® 


This is a good description of the kind of man who would make a 
good business daysman—one gifted to talk to the parties, not 
only with shrewd common sense, but with authority, in the 
manner and speech of a ‘ master or a pope.’ Lovedays were very 
successful in the North of England, where folk will always listen 
to a masterful spirit who begins his exhortation: ‘ Now, look 
here ; I’m not arguin’, I’m tellin’ yer.’ 

And one reason why the people of the fourteenth century— 
Chaucer’s ‘ Prologue’ was written in 1389—were ready and 
willing to call in the ‘ muchel help’ of the daysman friar was 


15 Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, ‘ The Prologue,’ verse 260. 
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because the cost and delay of law as administered in the king’s 
courts put justice beyond the reach of the poor much as they do 
to-day. This we learn from William Langland. Piers Plowman’s 
Vision is not only poetry, but excellent descriptive journalism of 
the ‘condition of England’ question as it appeared to a Radical 
who wrote one edition of his book in 1362 and another in 1378-9. 
What he said about the law and the poor is terribly modern 7°; 


To the poor the courts are a maze If he plead there all his life, 
Law is so lordly And loth to end his case ; 
Without money paid in presents Law listeneth to few. 


For ‘ presents,’ which may mean ‘ bribes ’ and have happily long 
ceased to disgrace our courts, we may substitute ‘ costs’ to bring 
the verse up to date. The following passage, too, would have to 
contain some reference to the recent development of legal aid 
societies to make it an accurate picture of to-day. Still, I do not 
see that the Bar Council could fairly quarrel with it : 

There wandered a hundred in hoods of silk 

Serjeants they seemed and served at the Bar 

Pleading the law for pennies and for pounds 

Unlocking their lips never for love of our Lord.?? 


And although Langland was an acolyte, and in that way attached 


to the Church, he was of opinion, apparently, that lawyers should 
reform their machine and adapt it to the needs of the poor, and 
he viewed with disfavour the Church aggrandising itself by 
allowing clerks to take part in lovedays and other worldly 
affairs. He writes very openly about this on more than one 
occasion : 


But now is religion a rider a roamer through the streets, 
A leader at the loveday a buyer of the land 

Pricking on a palfrey from manor to manor 

A heap of hounds at his back as tho’ he were a lord.1® 


It is clear that Langland did not approve of the hunting rector. 
Yet it is equally obvious that on the countryside such a man 
would be, and in fact was, very popular among his parishioners 
as a daysman. 

And that this was so is clear from Langland’s description of 
Parson Sloth, which, though probably a highly coloured picture 
of a sensual priest, is interesting from my point of view as corro- 
borating Chaucer’s statement that a ‘clerk’ was a person who 
could give ‘muchel help’ at a loveday. In Sloth’s confession 
he says : 


18 Bright, New Light on Piers Plowman, 1928: Professor Chambers’ Intro- 
duction, pp. 14, 15. 

17 Piers Plowman’s Vision, Everyman Library, pp. 20 and 43. 

18 Ibid., p. 7; and see Wright’s Piers Plowman, 1856, i., p. 191. 
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I have been priest and parson for thirty winters past, 

But I cannot solfa or sing, or read a Latin life of saints ; 

But I can find a hare, in a field or in a furrow 

Better than construe the first Psalm or explain it to the parish. 

I can hold a Loveday. I can cast a shires account, 

But in mass book or Popes edict I cannot read a line. 1* 
Sloth ‘ with the slimy eyes’ may have been, from Langland’s 
puritanical outlook on social values, a grossly illiterate, sensual 
creature. But, reading between the lines, I think he was popular 
with the farmers and labourers and a welcome companion in the 
field or at the table. The fact that he was an expert at coursing 
and a good finder of the hare leads me to the belief that he was a 
judge of coursing—perhaps the most delicate and difficult judicial 
task known to man. That such a man should be called upon to 
preside at lovedays in an agricultural district is not, as Langland 
seems to think, a bad thing. He would bring to the dispute a 
knowledge of local habits, a rough-and-ready equity, and a quick 
grasp of facts, refreshing in an age whose lawyers could not come 
to grips until they had demurred, joined and rejoined, butted, 
rebutted and surrebutted. 

Some of our earlier literary scholars have quite misunderstood 
these allusions to lovedays, calling them ‘ meetings for pleasure 
and diversion.’ It is quite likely, however, that a loveday ended 
in a feast, when love was attained, and it is certain that Chaucer’s 
Friar or Langland’s Parson Sloth would give as much satisfaction 
to the company as toastmaster as he had as daysman. 

A good daysman, whether arbitrator or mediator or mixture 
of the two, must be a man of the world, though he need not be 
worldly. Some of the ablest arbitrators in the nineteenth 
century, like William Housman Higgin, Q.C., who was a favourite 
umpire among Manchester business men, were not only learned in 
the law and conversant with the facts of life and customs of 
business, but were especially well acquainted with the ordering 
and preparation of food, the drafting of a menu, and the relevance 
of vintages to the various clauses thereof. 

And that Englishmen of the fourteenth century, like those of 
to-day, were prone to make concord in business an excuse for a 
feast is evidenced in public documents of that date. When 
Edward III. in 1329 was going to France the City Fathers issued a 
proclamation (a kind of D.O.R.A.) in which it is ordered that ‘ no 
one of the City, of whatsoever condition he be, shall go out of this 
City to maintain parties such as taking seisin or holding days of 
love.’ Citizens were further exhorted, if they ‘ felt themselves 
aggrieved, to shew their grievances unto the Officers of the City 
and they will do them speedy right according as the law demands.’* 

19 Piers Plowman’s Vision, p. 90. 
*° Riley, London in Fourteenth and Fifteenth Century, 1868, p. 173. 
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This looks to me as though the proclamation was not only a 


war-time measure, but a little bit of protection for city attorneys 


and the interests of the officials of the city courts, the kind of 
thing that often creeps into public measures at a time of public 
danger. 

But lawyers as a class have generally opposed lovedays either 
in the form of mediation or arbitration. As for arbitrations, they 
long ago swept them into their legal system. Indeed, they have 
so transformed the old methods of the two daysmen and ‘an 
Noumper ’ that a legal arbitration to-day is as much to be dreaded 
by a private citizen, and is often as costly and ruinous, as an 
ordinary law-suit. Lovedays, as such, are taboo as being destruc- 
tive of costs. Perhaps old moral Gower with pleasant pen in 
hand had this in mind when he wrote in 1390 : 


Helle is full of such descord 
That ther may be no Loveday.™* 


The fourteenth century was the golden age of lovedays when these 
were real conciliation courts or courts of accord. They were 
largely run by clerical daysmen, and when the Reformation 
came about they lingered on in the North of England; but 
gradually the lawyers came into their own again and the ideals 
of concord and accord were relegated to the lumber stores of pious 
opinions. Even the word passed into disuse. Shakespeare, 
it is true, uses the word loveday once : 


You are my guest, Lavinia, and your friends. 
This day shall be a loveday, Tamora. 
Titus Andronicus, I., i., 1. 491. 


Here loveday has a double meaning. It is a day for the settle- 
ment of differences combined with a marriage day. ‘ Daysman’ 
as a Biblical word has had a longer life. But the verb ‘ to day’ 
and the phrase ‘ doubtful daying ’—meaning, I think, the doubt- 
ful efficiency of the result of a daysman’s activities—are more or 
less obsolete. The pity is that the thing is obsolete, and the 
practical question for social reformers is, in what form can lovedays 
be best reproduced among us ? 

It is as true to-day as it was when, in 1621, Robert Burton 
wrote his Anatomy of Melancholy, that 


he that goes to law, as the proverb is, holds a wolf by the ears, or as a sheep 
in a storm runs for shelter to a brier, if he prosecute his cause he is con- 
sumed, if he surcease his suit he loseth all—what difference ? 2% 


This is the fate of the common citizen of to-day, and what emerges 
from this excursion into the ancientry of our laws is that this 


*1 Confessio Amantis. See Halliwell’s Dict. of Arch. and Prov. Words. 
%2 Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 1845, Democritus to the Reader, p. 47. 
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unfortunate condition of things is due in large measure to the stiff- 
necked conservatism of lawyers and their coarse and uncultivated 
appetite for costs. 

But I claim to have proved two things : first, that in its gospel 
the law preaches a message of conciliation, accord and concord, 
though the rubrics of its services do not lay down any procedure 
of observance ; secondly, that there is a way out—namely, by 
the institution of lovedays with official daysmen whose duty it 
will be to attempt conciliation as a condition precedent to litiga- 
tion. Courts of accord such as I propose have for over a century 
worked successfully in Denmark, and were championed by Lord 
Brougham when he pleaded for a legal reformer to arise who 
would unseal the crabbed book of our law and make it a living 
letter, no longer the patrimony of the rich, but at last the inherit- 
ance of the poor. 

The poor are very patient over the shortcomings of what 
lawyers themselves justly describe as their ‘inferior courts’ ; 
but there is a limit to forbearance, and when that is reached, 
instead of orderly, well-thought-out and sensible reform we shall 
see old abuses swept away as in an avalanche, and good men and 
good things will go with them. 
EDWARD PARRY. 





EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY—FACT OR 
FICTION? | 


EguaLity of opportunity has been described by some as the only 
practicable, and by others as the only desirable, form of equality, 
and ever since the French Revolution sounded the death-knell of 
privilege acquired by birth alone the principle of the carriére 
ouverte aux talents has been inscribed upon the banners of trium- 
phant democracy. In these circumstances it is with something 
in the nature of a shock that one reads that a Royal Commission 
is to be appointed to inquire into the working of the rule which 
insists that upon marriage a female civil servant shall resign. In 
short, the existence of such a situation as that which is to be 
investigated cannot but raise the whole problem whether complete 
equality of opportunity prevails in Great Britain at the present 
time, or whether it is subject to so many restrictions as to justify 
the statement that it is in reality more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. 

The answer to these questions cannot be given offhand, for to 
understand the significance of modern tendencies it is necessary 
to consider the social changes which have taken place in the past, 
and in these matters history has a very curious way, in spite of 
the efforts of reformers, of repeating itself. For this reason, 
therefore, three periods call for examination—the pre-revolu- 
tionary era, the nineteenth century, and the war, with its far- 
reaching changes—before we are really in a position to view the 
existing situation in its proper perspective. 

On its social side the chief legacy of the French Revolution was 
the removal of class distinctions based solely upon birth. It is, 
of course, true that even in the heyday of aristocratic power many 
aman fought his way to the top without the assistance of a noble 
name, but he was always regarded as something of an adventurer, 
and even the genius of a Burke could not overcome all the obstacles 
which were placed in the path of one who had risen, so to speak, 
from the ranks. It is equally certain that the fall of the Bastille 
did not immediately throw down all the barriers in the path of the 
novus homo, for the careers of Canning and Disraeli are proof that 
the absence of aristocratic connexions could still be a severe 
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handicap, and even into our own time there survived a prejudice 
against those who were engaged in trade, at any rate of a retail 
character: on the whole, however, the French Revolution did 
usher in a new era in which birth counted for increasingly less, 
and brains and wealth for increasingly more, than in the past. 
In a few military centres and cathedral towns the old fetish was 
long in being abandoned, but the Industrial Revolution soon 
completed the work of the French revolutionaries, and henceforth 
birth, though still an asset, was no longer indispensable to success 
in any walk of life. 

Unfortunately, the ultimate effect of the changes which fol- 
lowed the fall of the old order was to replace birth by wealth as 
the chief line of division between the classes, and the whole his- 
tory of the later nineteenth century is the record of a middle-class 
attempt to entrench itself in the position whose monopoly by the 
aristocracy it had successfully challenged. The methods adopted 
were various, but they were alike in that they made a long and 
expensive apprenticeship essential to entrance into any of the 
‘ professions.’ It was during this period that education at one of 
the public schools, and at either Oxford or Cambridge, became the 
hall-mark of social respectability, and although such a career was 
never an absolute sine gud non of success, yet those who had not 
been educated in this way were at a very severe disadvantage in 
the battle of life. As the century drew to its close boys were, so 
to speak, launched into the world at a progressively later age, and 
this, of course, militated against the chances of the working class, 
which could not afford the long period of apprenticeship that had 
become the rule. For the genius there were scholarships from the 


primary school to the best Oxford and Cambridge college, but he : 


will always get to the top somehow, and it was the working-class 
boy of an ability above the normal, but yet not a genius, who 
suffered from the tendencies of that era. 

The war effected a social revolution of which the results are 
only now beginning to be understood. It brought about a 
changed attitude of mind towards social values, and although 
more than one attempt has been made to restore the old order in 
its pristine vigour, such efforts have all ended in failure. It was 
not so much that class distinctions seemed of less importance 
during the years of the war, though to some extent that certainly 
was the case, as that the very middle class, which had erected 
such substantial barriers against the attacks of the proletariat 
upon what may be termed its employment preserve, could no 
longer afford to send its sons to the public schools and to Oxford 
and Cambridge, and so found itself excluded by the safeguards 
which it had established with so much care. Education both for 
boys and girls has become far more expensive of late years, and 
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an increasing number of middle-class parents are now finding 
that they cannot afford to educate their children either in the 
same manner, or for the same length of time, as they were them- 
selves. The ultimate effect of this, of course, must be to shorten 
the period of apprenticeship at school and university, but the 
immediate consequence has been the impoverishment of many a 
household in the praiseworthy, if misguided, effort to educate the 
children along the lines laid down two generations ago. In short, 
the conventional middle-class education has become so expensive 
that it is now defeating the purpose for which it was originally 
established. 

Such is the immediate historical background of modern British 
society, and in these circumstances it is safe to say that up to the 
present equality of opportunity has not existed. It has not been 
so much that a deliberate policy has been pursued of shutting the 
door in the face of the working class—had that been the case the 
present elaborate system of scholarships would never have been 
established—as that two or three generations of middle-class 
predominance have produced a caste which it is extremely 
difficult for the stranger to enter. The war has undoubtedly, for 
one reason or another, gone a long way towards throwing down 
the old barriers, but it is necessary to examine the conditions 
obtaining in the various kinds of employment before coming to 
any decision as to whether equality of opportunity is in this third 
decade of the twentieth century a fact or a fiction. 

In nothing has the effect of the late war been so remarkable as 
in removing the distinction between those occupations which 
might be pursued without loss of caste and those which might 
not. There can be to-day but few parts of the country where an 
individual’s means of livelihood make any social difference, and 
even the old prejudice against retail trade has perforce had to be 
abandoned now that Mayfair is cumbered with shops run by 
impoverished scions of the aristocracy. In these circumstances 
it is only natural that what used to be known as the ‘ professions ’ 
should have lost much of their old glamour, but for the sake of 
convenience they may be considered separately in such an inquiry 
as the present. 

The slightest acquaintance with the conditions obtaining at 
the present time in the British Navy and Army is sufficient to 
show that, save in very exceptional cases, the services have 
nothing to offer the man who lacks either a private income or 
family influence, or both. For an officer of either to live on his 
pay and allowances may be possible, but it is only at the cost of 
leading the existence of a hermit. Promotion from the lower 
deck or from the ranks is, of course, practicable in theory, and the 
name of a justly famous field-marshal may be quoted in support 
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of the argument : in reality, however, Sir William Robertson is, 


like Sir Hector Macdonald in the past, the exception which proves — 


the rule, and for the poor man there is no opening in either Navy 
or Army. In this connexion it is just possible that there may in 
the near future be more scope in the Royal Air Force ; but even 
this is doubtful, since flying is essentially a young man’s work, and 
is consequently in the nature of a blind alley from an occupational 
point of view. The law and medicine more nearly approximate 
to the carriére ouverte aux talents, but here the handicap is imposed, 
first, by the necessity of an expensive training, and, secondly, by 
a long period of waiting before income balances expenditure, 
The same is true of the career of an architect and of several 
kindred professions, and although all are open to every man and 
woman who can pass the necessary examinations, yet it is not 
easy to see how those without private means can ever manage to 
wait until they are able to earn a livelihood at either calling. In 
one respect the position is even worse to-day than it was in the 
past, for examinations are considerably harder, while the regula- 
tions make it impossible for a lawyer or a doctor to work at any 
other occupation until his legal or medical practice yields even a 
bare competence. Of course a man or woman of real genius 
would contrive in some way to surmount these obstacles, but that 
applies to every profession in life. What is a matter for real 
regret is that given an ability which falls’short of genius, the 
possessor of it is far more likely to reach Harley Street or the 
Bench if he has money of his own, as the saying goes, than if he 
has not. A private income is not absolutely indispensable, as in 
the services, but it is not far short of it. 

In another category stand the ministry and teaching. In the 
former the poor aspirant may take courage from the example of 
Pius X., and also from that of many an eminent divine of the 
Church of Scotland, while the latter, although by no means too 
well paid, does at any rate offer a competence to those who 
engage init. On the other hand, both are, or certainly should be, 
definite vocations, and this fact very considerably narrows the 
field ; but for those who feel that they have a special calling for 
the life of a clergyman or for that of a schoolmaster there is 
undoubtedly a greater opening, even if they have no private 
means, than is provided by the other so-called professions. In 
the Presbyterian ministry and in the Roman Catholic priesthood 
there are numerous instances of men of peasant stock rising to 
high rank, though in the Church of England, with its theory of a 
resident ‘ gentleman’ in each parish, such examples are by no 
means socommon. At the same time, as women are ineligible for 
the ministry—even in a convent the poor novice cannot rise— 
they are debarred from the opportunities which it does, upon the 
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whole, offer to the impecunious. There is, of course, the Civil 
Service, but here again the path of the poor is beset with difficul- 
ties. In the first place, it is not a career which is likely to appeal 
to the ambitious, and, in the second, its higher grades are very 
difficult of entry. In fact, the psychological factor has to be taken 
into account, for as the Civil Service is not likely, at any rate in its 
lower grades, to attract the man or woman of ambition, so those 
who do enter its ranks are unlikely to have the will to force their 
way tothetop. At the present time, too, promotion is extremely 
slow, so that although the Civil Service, like the Navy and Army, 
in its lower ranks absorbs large numbers of the poor, it has nothing 
to offer them save security in the present and a pension in the 
future. 

The result of this rapid survey of the conditions at present 
obtaining in the ‘ professions’ is not very encouraging. In no 
single case do they insist upon a monetary qualification on the 
part of those who wish to enter them, but there is an unofficial 
one in existence all the same. The fact that an occasional genius 
will surmount this obstacle proves nothing, and only serves to 
point out the difficulties in the path of his less talented fellow men 
andwomen. The sole conclusion, therefore, to which an examina- 
tion of the ‘ professions ’ can lead is that equality of opportunity 
for rich and poor alike does not exist in them in Great Britain 
to-day : the genius wjll rise to the top as in any occupation ; but 
given any two men or women of considerable, but not extra- 
ordinary, ability, the one who has private means will have a 
decided, if not a decisive, advantage over the other who is not so 
fortunately placed. 

When one turns to commerce and industry it is to find a far 
more reassuring situation, at any rate on the surface, though 
signs are not wanting that there, too, class distinctions based upon 
a system of education that money alone can buy are beginning to 
make themselves felt. When trade of any kind was. considered 
degrading there was little chance that the barrier of caste would 
be erected, but of late years various changes have taken place 
which militate against the survival of any true equality of oppor- 
tunity. In the first place, the private firm is everywhere giving 


_ place to the limited company. Gone are the days when the poor, 


but industrious, apprentice married his master’s daughter, and 
eventually succeeded his father-in-law at the head of the business. 
Firms are not only increasing in size, but they are amalgamating, 
and the larger they get the less the individual matters, and the 
harder it is for him to get to the top. A certain proportion of the 
directors is drawn from outside, so that although at the present 
time there are many captains of industry who have risen from the 
ranks, it is extremely doubtful whether their number will be 
Vor. CV—No. 628 38 
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anything like as great in another twenty years. It is not so much 
that big business discourages the individual—indeed, the very 
reverse is generally the case—as that its very size renders it an 
extremely difficult task for the man who starts at the bottom to 
find his way to the board-room. 

Furthermore, of late years business has begun tojexercise an 
increasing attraction for that very class which has hitherto filled 
the ranks of the ‘ professions.’ A glance at the occupations 
chosen by those who have just taken their degrees at Oxford or 
Cambridge shows that every year commerce and industry are 
becoming more popular. This tendency has the inevitable effect 
of blocking the path to those whose education of necessity ter- 
minated at the age of fourteen. Night classes and continuation 
schools of one sort and another can do something to remedy the 
inequality, but it is only a small proportion that has either the 
ambition or the application to resort to them after a hard day’s 
work at the desk or the bench. The first need of the child of 
poor parents is to make a living, and thus the first job that 
offers is usually taken. The offspring of better endowed homes 
have time to look round, and so are less likely to pass their 
lives in uncongenial occupations. Since business has become 
so popular, one might even say so fashionable, with those 
who would have considered it beneath their notice a generation 
ago, success has become increasingly more difficult for those 
who were déprived of any special educational facilities in their 

outh. 

. Then, again, fresh barriers are in course of erection which will 
have the result of making business as much the close preserve of 
the middle class as are the ‘ professions.’ Since the war there has 
been a growing tendency on the part of many firms to insist upon 
the passing of matriculation by boys as a necessary preliminary 
to a berth in their employ, and such a regulation is, of course, the 
very negation of true equality of opportunity. To pass matricu- 
lation in their sixteenth year is not beyond the powers of the vast 
majority of boys, but to do so at fourteen, the age at which the 
poor leave school, is quite out of the question, so that if this new 
regulation is to become universal it must have the most disastrous 
consequences so far as the children of the working class, from 
whom the captains of industry have so often been recruited in the 
past, are concerned. 

In short, although the position is better in industry and com- 
merce than in the ‘ professions,’ it is becoming less satisfactory 
every year, and the same caste feeling is growing up. Educa- 
tional advantages, which are the result of the possession of private 
means, are playing an ever more prominent part, and by enabling 
the middle-class boy to start half-way up the ladder they give him 
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a privilege which enables him to hold his own against all save the 
ablest of his less fortunate contemporaries. 

During recent years, and in particular since the war, the whole 
question of employment in all walks of life has been enormously 
complicated by the growth of female competition. The causes 
of this development are various, and they need not be discussed 
here, but the important fact is that women are now struggling 
with men in the labour market, and it is clear that the present 
state of affairs is destined to continue for many years. Various 
attempts have been made to limit this female competition 
artificially, and it is one of these attempts—namely, the regula- 
tion that a woman civil servant must resign upon marriage—that 
a Royal Commission is to investigate. Such being the case, an 
understanding of the conditions that govern women’s employment 
is essential before an answer can be given to the question whether 
there is equality of opportunity. 

It used to be said, not very many years ago, that the rate of 
wages paid to female workers, at any rate in the lower grades of 
industry, was governed by the potential earnings of the prosti- 
tute. That there was a good deal of truth in this statement is 
proved by the fact that there has been a marked decline in the 
numbers of the professional prostitute during recent years, and 
as these were to a very large extent recruited from domestic 
servants, the rise in the wages of the latter since the war has 
undoubtedly prevented many girls from embarking upon a career 
of prostitution. On the other hand, the moral gain is not so great 
as might at first sight appear, for, according to a report of the 
London County Council, one of the chief factors in the decline of 
professional prostitution has been the growth of amateur competi- 
tion, and this official opinion is indorsed by all who have any 
knowledge of modern social conditions ; indeed, Mrs. Bertrand 
Russell is prepared to ‘hazard a guess that, relatively to the 
population, fewer women retain their virginity till death than in 
the Victorian period or the Middle Ages.’ The temptation to a 
girl to supplement her wages in this way is very great indeed, and 
the ban placed upon marriages in so many cases can but contribute 
to this undesirable result. Under the existing regulations a 
female civil servant is actually better off financially if she lives 
with a man than if she marries him, for in the latter case she must 
immediately resign her post, and it is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that the sooner the rulé which places such a premium upon 
irregular unions is abolished the better. 

From one point of view or another matrimony is the chief 
obstacle in the path of the woman worker, at any rate in the lower 
grades. In many cases, as we have seen, she is obliged to resign 
as soon as she gets married, and even where no such regulation 
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exists there is very often a tendency on the part of the employer 
to treat his female employees as birds of passage who will inevit- 
ably leave him upon marriage. In these circumstances it is 
hardly surprising that when the time comes for promotion the 
latter should, all things being equal, go to a man rather than toa 
woman, the assumption being that the former is a permanent, and 
the latter only a temporary, employee. In many ways this dis- 
crimination, though natural, is extremely unfair, for a very large 
number of women must in the normal course of things never 
marry, and so they are subject to a handicap which they have in 
no way deserved. Among the higher classes of employment it 
matters little whether a woman is married or not, and in the arts 
it does not matter at all. The reason for this is not far to seek, 
and it is above all else economic. The woman barrister or the 
woman doctor, to take but two examples, can afford to pay some- 
one to look after her husband and herself when she marries, while 
the working girl cannot, so that for the latter matrimony must 
mean in the vast majority of cases the abandonment of her pre- 
vious occupation. 

In addition to matrimony the female worker finds another 
obstacle in her path, namely, the aptitude which she displays for 
work of a routine nature. Unfortunately for herself, both now 
and in the future, woman has shown a proficiency and a conscien- 
tiousness in routine work which makes her quite invaluable in 
subordinate positions, and at that level a large number of 
employers seem desirous of keeping her. In this connexion it 
must be admitted that a great many girls display a woeful lack of 
initiative ; indeed, the absence of this quality, which is so essential 
to success, is far more pronounced among women than among 
men, and the lower one goes down the social scale the rarer does it 
become in the one sex as compared with the other. 

Taken as a whole the entry of woman into the labour market 
has not tended to help the poor man, for the lower occupational 
grades, in which he would normally start, are monopolised by 
women, and to commence higher up the ladder requires either 
money or influence. Female competition in the ‘ professions’ 
merely stimulates masculine energy, but in the lower branches of 
industry it brings in its train certain evils which are worthy of 
very careful consideration. Women themselves have to face the 
natural and artificial obstacles of which matrimony is the cause, 
combined with an aptitude for routine work which will always 
tempt their employers to keep them in subordinate positions. 

This brief survey of existing social conditions in Great Britain, 
incomplete as it necessarily is, does at any rate provide some data 
upon which to base an answer to our query whether there is true 
equality of opportunity at the present time. 
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There are, and always must be, natural obstacles to such 
equality that not even the most careful legislation can remove. 
Even if the State makes it its business to see that all citizens have 
an equal start in the race of life, some will line up at the starting- 
point with natural advantages over their competitors. The 
influences of heredity and environment are bound to make them- 
selves felt, while in the case of women there is not only their 
health to take into consideration, but also the fact that, as already 
mentioned, in so many cases their employers regard them as 
temporary workers who will sooner or later leave them to get 
married. These obstacles are natural, and will always operate : 
what is more serious is that there are also artificial ones, and that 
in several cases they are peculiar to Great Britain alone. 

In the first place it is impossible to ignore the fact that there 
is an under-current of caste feeling which originates in the public 
schools and at the older universities, and is perpetuated very 
largely by the women of that class. In justice, however, it must 
be admitted that this spirit is not so exclusive as may at first sight 
appear, for its foremost exponents are often the second generation 
of the nouveaux riches, so that it is true to say that in England 
to-day there is no charmed circle into which money cannot buy a 
way, and the knowledge that if he cannot get to the top, from a 
social point of view, his son may, has probably reconciled many a 
man to the existing order: nevertheless, since the war life has 
seemed to move faster, with the result that mankind thinks more 
of itself and less of posterity, and signs are not wanting that in 
many quarters serious dissatisfaction is felt with the present state 
of affairs. In other countries caste feeling does not exist to any- 
thing like the same extent. For example, the mother of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Paris was a domestic servant, and the 
father of Signor Mussolini was a village blacksmith, but it is 
almost impossible to imagine a British Prime Minister or an 
Archbishop of Canterbury of so humble an origin. In the New 
World and in the Dominions such rises, which in England would 
be regarded as phenomenal, are fairly common, and every 
American boy has the example of such men as Lincoln and Gar- 
field to encourage him. 

There is also the expense of modern education to be taken into 
account. The genius will win scholarships, but in an age of 
increasing specialisation it is very difficult for the poor boy of 
an ability which falls short of actual genius to succeed in many 
employments. He can neither afford the time nor the money 
necessary for the long period of preliminary training, and he is 
unable to keep himself until his income at last balances his 
expenditure. It would, indeed, be interesting to know how many 
years it is on an average after a doctor has qualified, or a barrister 
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has been called, before he is entirely independent of all outside 
sources of financial support, but whatever the period it is certainly 
too long for the man or woman without means of their own. In 
the arts alone is there true equality of opportunity, but that in no 
way affects the present argument, for artists, whatever the 
medium in which they express themselves, are born, not made. 
It may well be objected that there is in existence a system of 
scholarships which enables any girl or boy, whatever their origin, 
to pass frum the primary school to Oxford or Cambridge. This 
is, of course, true, but those who benefit by it are the students who 
have an aptitude for passing examinations, and in too many cases 
their best work is behind them by the time they have reached the 
top of the educational ladder. In short, the present system does 


nothing for those who mature late, and yet some of the greatest © 


names in the world’s history—Julius Cesar and Oliver Cromwell 
are two examples—belong to this class. The scholarship of 
to-day, particularly that of an eleemosynary character, is far too 
often awarded for performance in the past rather than for promise 
in the future. Thus, although the boy or girl of poor parents can, 
if good at satisfying examiners, reach the final school at Oxford 
or Cambridge at the public expense, yet those for whom examina- 
tions are an unsurmountable obstacle must for the most part 
accept the first offer of employment that comes their way, in 
spite of the fact that they possess equal ability, and may have it in 
them to become far more useful members of the community. 

If, then, the carriére ouverte aux talents does not exist in Great 
Britain at the present time, what is the best way to establish it— 
that is to say, to ensure that every boy or girl, whatever their 
origin, shall be given an equal start in the race of life? The 
measures to be adopted would seem to be two in number— 
namely, the abolition of all legal restrictions, and the raising of 
the leaving age at the elementary schools. 

In connexion with the first suggestion, it is to be hoped that the 
Royal Commission to inquire into the position of women in the 
Civil Service will give a lead in the right direction. A decision on 
the part of the Government to place its female employees on the 
same footing as its male, by no longer taking official cognizance of 
the fact whether they are married or not, would have an important 
influence upon the policy of every public body in the country, 
and legislation could, if necessary, easily be passed to bring any 
recalcitrant authorities into line. Such a reform would not only 
tend to promote earlier marriages, but it would remove the tempta- 
tion to establish irregular unions which exists under the present 
system. Nor is it easy to see what are the objections to such a 
proposal. An editor in Fleet Street does not accept or reject the 
“copy ’ of a female contributor on the ground that she is or is not 
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single, married, or divorced, and there is surely no reason why 
these wholly irrelevant considerations should affect the career of, 
say, a girl in the Post Office Savings Bank. If the Government 
would announce that in future competence alone, irrespective of 
all sex and matrimonial distinctions, was to be the test both for 
admission to, and retention and promotion in, the Civil Service, 
true equality of opportunity would be a great deal nearer than it is 
at present. 

The raising of the school-leaving age to sixteen would be the 
complement of the abolition of all legal restrictions upon employ- 
ment, for it would give every boy and girl an opportunity to 
reach that matriculation standard upon which so much stress is 
being laid at the present time. Furthermore, it would have the 
advantage of enabling those who must earn their living at the 
earliest possible moment to have a wider choice, for there are more 
openings at sixteen than at fourteen, and the result of this could 
only be that in the future there would be far fewer square pegs in 
round holes in the offices and factories of Great Britain than there 
are at the present time. This reform would undoubtedly be 
expensive ; but economy in education is generally short-sighted, 
and in the long run the country would benefit by the greater 
efficiency of the citizens in their various callings. 

That equality of opportunity should be the goal of the social 
system is admitted by all parties, and it is equally certain that at 
the present time it does not exist here to anything like the same 
extent that it does in the United States, the Dominions, and on 
the continent of Europe. There can be few subjects upon which 
the three parties in the new House of Commons are likely to agree, 
but it is to be hoped that one of them will be the abolition of the 
present inequalities in employment. 

CHARLES PETRIE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE PROBLEM OF FINANCING CONSUMPTION 


THOSE who read my article ‘ The Lesson of South Wales’ in the 
February number of The Nineteenth Century may recollect the 
two principal conclusions arrived at—first, that industrial civilisa- 
tion as a whole has reached an ‘ artificial saturation point’ ; and, 
secondly, that the necessary remedies are to ‘ finance consump- 
tion ’ and, correlatively, to ‘ organise leisure.’ Industry appears 
unable to find any means of producing and delivering to the con- 
sumer a larger quantity of goods. It has reached, therefore, a 
saturation point. That this saturation point is not a real one, 
however, was seen to be demonstrated by the co-existence almost 
everywhere of under-consumption, unemployment, and a hunt for 
markets—the ‘ triangle of impotence,’ as someone has excellently 
called it. On the other hand, the world-wide extent of the 
phenomenon proved that other proposed remedies, all of which 
are based on unqualified acceptance of the principle of inter- 
national competition for markets and on the anticipation of our 
personal success in that competition, are no more than short- 
sighted palliatives. Attention was also drawn to the political 
complications inevitably involved and the obvious danger of war. 
An article by Lieut.-Colonel C. G. Maude, D.S.O., which supports 
this last conclusion with detailed arguments, has since appeared 
in the Army Quarterly (April 1929). 

Now America has already recognised the necessity of financing 
consumption ; the thing is actually being done there already, but 
only, as was pointed out in the last article, by various backstairs 
methods, of which their so-called ‘ consumer credit’ (instalment 
selling) isone. The question I think we should ask ourselves, then, 
is this: Are we going to learn from America’s mistakes at the 
beginning of the machine-using age, as the other nations of the 
world learnt from our mistakes at the beginning of the machine- 
making age? The Industrial Revolution took us unawares ; we 
were the ‘ dog,’ so to speak, on which the world ‘tried’ it. Hence 
the Black Country! The Continental nations learnt something 
from our mistakes ; they put up industrial towns that were planned 
as such, and built railways with a strong suspicion from the start 
that, before they had done, their whole country would be a net- 
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work of them. If England was the dog on which the world tried 
the machine age, I believe it will be found that America is the dog 
on which it is even now trying the leisure age. And if that is so, 
it must be possible to learn something from her blunders—but only 
if we manage to wake up and grasp the technique of financing 
consumption before we find ourselves already doing so willy-nilly 
on a large scale instead of afterwards. Something was said in the 
previous article of the habits of thought which, before all else, 
stand in the way of such an awakening. And one of the most 
important of these is the average man’s idea of the meaning of 
the word ‘ money.’ 

In order to evolve a technique of financing consumption we 
should have to recognise from the start this simple proposition : 
that, pari passu with the introduction of labour-saving machinery, 
the conception of money as consisting of ‘ savings in the past’ 
becomes inadequate. Money, of whatever it consists, is simply the 
means for the distribution of goods—as railway tickets are for the 
distribution of seats in railway trains. As more seats become 
available, more tickets are required, whether or no there may be 
any unused tickets from the past to draw on. Should the total 
number of seats increase, new tickets must be printed; should 
it decrease again, some of the existing tickets must be destroyed. 
In point of fact a change of this kind in our conception of the 
nature of money is taking place under our eyes. The chairman of 
the Midland Bank, for instance, has more than once explained 
publicly how ‘every bank loan creates a deposit’ and every 
repayment of a loan destroys one—a proposition which at. once 
takes us right away from that hydra-headed prejudice that all 
the money existing in the world must have been ‘saved’ by 
somebody in the past. If we define money, along Professor 
Walker’s lines, as something which, no matter what it is made 
of! nor why pedple want it, no one will refuse in exchange for 
his goods, we protect ourselves from this damaging preconception 
as well as many others. 

The inevitable consequence of such a change in our conception 
of ‘ money ’ is an altered conception of the position of the banker 
in society, and thus of the whole relation between finance and 
industry. Those who are alive to the signs of the times will no 
doubt have observed how questions concerning this relation are 
beginning to crop up with increasing frequency. I refer the 
reader to such a document as the recent manifesto of the British 
Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ Association on the subject 
of Finance, and even the annual speeches of the bank directors 
themselves—notably Mr. Tennant—for the current year. The 


1 Including, therefore, cheques,in so far as they comply with the other 
tions, 
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absolute dependence of industry on banking policy is being 
realised on all hands ; on the other hand, it is an open secret that 
banking prosperity, if it depends on the prosperity of industry at 
all, only does so in the very long run. 

Now the main purpose of this article is to urge that we as a 
nation, as an empire, or as a community of many nations, should 
bring about consciously and of our own will those changes that are 
being thrust upon us in any case, in order that, working with 
knowledge, we may avoid the incalculable disasters which Nature 
will otherwise use to bring about the same end. Accordingly the 
first practical suggestion which I have to make is that an exhaus- 
tive inquiry be held as soon as possible into the whole question 
of the modern relation between finance and industry. Ideas on 
the subject are in the melting-pot : let us seize the opportunity 
to hammer them into shapes that are at the same time realities, 

But here a word of warning : 

Such a suggestion, as it stands (and it is being made in many 
quarters), may mean almost anything. Everything would depend 
on the personnel and terms of reference of the inquiring body; 
and the whole affair would be useless if it were conducted, as all 
economic inquiries have hitherto been conducted, solely from the 
point of view of maintaining a soi disant ‘sound’ finance. The 
terms of reference must include as their first and foremost item 
the effect of financial policy on the interests of the ultimate con- 
sumer. The financial expert or practitioner must be well repre- 
sented, therefore, at this inquiry, but he must be represented in 
the witness-box, and not on the bench. I only say this because 
it is so easy to foresee such an inquiry being held and degenerating 
immediately into one more of the innumerable meaningless 
ceremonies of that name that characterise our post-war society. 
Nor are interests wanting that would be only too glad to guide 
it into such (to them) harmless channels. One foresees an inter- 
minable urbane discussion between big-endians and little-endians, 
between the credit ‘expansionists’ on the one side and the 
‘ deflationists’ on the other, or between those who advocate 
nationalising the banks and those who advocate leaving them 
alone. One sees six months or so spent very pleasantly by a 
group of nice happy gentlemen, and at the end of it the crucial 
issue never even raised | 

In demanding an inquiry, then, what I am demanding is a 
public inquiry into the whole relation between the financial system 
and the interests of the consumer, mot an inquiry into some single 
point of banking policy such as nationalisation or inflation, though 
these questions should of course be considered among others. 

If our material salvation depends on getting a clear idea of the 
meaning of ‘ money,’ it may depend still more on getting a clear 
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idea of the meaning of ‘ inflation.’ For any scheme for financing 
consumption is quite certain to be stigmatised, both by those 
who do not understand it and by those who do not like it, as 
‘inflation.’ This is an absolutely foregone conclusion. We shall 
do well, therefore, to ask exactly what inflation means. To inflate 
the currency is to increase the quantity of money without increasing 
purchasing power. By purchasing power we mean money con- 
sidered, not by itself, but in relation to price. Thus, a man has 
5). to spend on boots which cost 1/. a pair. If you give him another 
sl. and at the same time raise the price of boots to 2/. a pair, you 
have increased his quantity of money without increasing his 
purchasing power—+.e., as far as that transaction goes, you have 
inflated the currency. But if you give him the extra 5/. and keep 
the price of boots down to 1/., or if you give him nothing extra, 
but reduce the price of boots to 10s., then you have increased his 
purchasing power. 

If we express purchasing power in the simple formula 
Quantity of Money 
Price 
which does not in the end involve any increase of the whole 
fraction. It follows that the denominator must increase pro- 
portionately. In other words, a rise in prices is actually a differ- 
entia of the term ‘ inflation.’ This seems a simple enough point ; 
nor would it be necessary to labour it but for the extraordinary 
confusion of thought which prevails over these questions. Indeed, 
one is sometimes tempted to believe that the power of grasping 
more than one idea at a time is gradually dying out of the 
human race. For it is quite a common thing nowadays to hear 
some gentleman with the ear of the public expounding in one 
breath the Quantity Theory of money and the impossibility of 
reducing prices by any means except the withdrawal of money 
from circulation, and speaking in the next as though the consumer 

would benefit by the ‘ lower prices’ produced in this manner. 
I trust, then, that I may be excused from transporting readers 


, then inflation is an increase of the numerator 


.of The Nineteenth Century to the specious simplicity of a desert 


island in order to demonstrate that the problem of financing con- 
sumption is the problem of increasing, not money, but purchasing 


power. You have to increase the value of a fraction, : ; it does 


not matter whether you increase x or decrease y, so long as you 
keep the other figure constant. 

From this we may assume that any scheme that may be 
evolved for the financing of consumption must, if it is not simply 
a hoax, contain some provision for reducing, or at any rate for 
preventing the rise of, prices. What else may we expect ? 
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Those who read my previous article may remember how it 
was there pointed out that the time factor—the ‘period of 
industry,’ as I called it—which is so essential a part of an industrial 
civilisation, has never been properly understood. It is not 
sufficiently realised that, wherever a large proportion of the 
population is engaged in elaborately organised productive 
industry, the power to increase consumption depends ultimately 
on @ confused faith in a still further increase of consumption in 
the future. For the inevitable interval between the initial 
financing of productive enterprise and the placing of the finished 
article on the market works in such a way that everything is 
referred forward to to-morrow. I added that it is now necessary 
for us to realise that ‘ to-morrow has come.’ 

We may fairly expect, then, that any sound scheme for the 
financing of consumption will contain, in addition to its pro- 
vision for price regulation, some provision for counteracting the 
influence of this ‘ time-interval.’ In this, too, it will differ wholly 
from schemes involving ‘ inflation.’ When fresh or easier credits 
are issued for the financing of productive enterprise, the price of 
the finished article has usually risen proportionately before the 
article actually appears on the market. A wholesale financing of 
production is quite properly described, therefore, as inflation. 
Our process of directly financing consumption will have to 
guard against this; it will have to look backward instead of 
only forward. 

We know, then, this much already about any feasible scheme 
for financing consumption: it must provide, on the one hand, 
for the price factor and on the other hand for the time factor. 
Suppose we provide for the time factor by starting at the 
opposite end. Instead of borrowing money (= creating a deposit) 
for the purpose of building a factory in which to make lucifer 
matches, we borrow money for the purpose of reducing the price 
of those lucifer matches already in existence. Then we have 
provided for both factors at the same time ; for we have increased 
our purchasing power at the moment of sale (i.e., economic ‘ con- 
sumption ’), and we have done it by means of a reduction in price. 
It is hardly my part to work out the details. One line along which 
it would be possible to work would be an official undertaking to 
reimburse any retailer who could produce receipts showing what 
he had sold at the lower price level. It must not be forgotten 
that there is scarcely an industry in Europe or America which is 
not ready to produce more goods if it could only find consumers 
with the right price in their pockets. It must not be forgotten 
that there is—or there could be—plenty for all. 

Presumably one would choose some more urgent necessity 
than matches, which are already cheap enough for nearly all, and 
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therefore probably not much under-consumed. It was the coal 
problem which led to the writing of these articles, and a scheme 
for financing the consumption of coal on these lines was actually 
sketched out some years ago by the distinguished economist, 
C. H. Douglas, to whose writings * I am largely indebted for any- 
thing constructive I may have been able to say in these columns. 
To these writings I refer any reader who is sufficiently interested 
in what I have said to raise more detailed problems of practical 
administration, such as that of determining the degree of price 
reduction possible at a given time. 

Meanwhile there is a grave theoretical objection which I must 
hasten to meet. Let us lump together the whole cycle of pro- 
duction and consumption under the heading ‘ industry.’ Existing 
financial policy, it was said, finances industry at the production end 
by granting it loans, which it recovers at last out of the price 
charged for its finished goods to the consumer, and then repays 
to the bank. Here, on the contrary, it is proposed to finance 
industry at the consumption end by granting it loans after the price 
of the finished goods has been paid by the consumer. When and 
out of what are these ‘loans’ to be recovered and repaid ? 

This takes us back once more to the rapidly changing meaning 
of such words as ‘ money’ and therefore ‘loan.’ We have only 
to restate the above process, bearing in mind the axiom that 
every bank loan creates a deposit, and it appears as follows. 
Existing financial policy finances industry at the production end 
by creating deposits which are at last recovered out of prices and 
destroyed. Here, on the contrary, it is proposed to finance 
industry at the consumption end by creating deposits, which are 
used to reduce prices and—how are they to be destroyed ? 

But why should they be destroyed? The very fact that we 
assume it to be necessary shows that we are thinking of ‘ money ” 
in the old terms. It shows that we have forgotten the object 
with which we set out, which was to increase the purchasing 
power of the consumer. If we destroy the deposit (repay the 
‘loan ’), we shall only end by bringing purchasing power back to 
its old level. What we have done so far is to increase the quantity 
of money in circulation without raising the price to the consumer. 
And this is exactly what we wanted to do. 

It was only possible to do it because the productivity of 
industry exceeded the actual consumption of goods. Now if we 
envisage a condition of affairs in which the financing of consump- 
tion had already gone on so long that this was no longer the case 
—in which, therefore, every article which industry could produce 


2 E.g., Credit-power and Democracy, Social Credit, and other books, which 
have been published by Cecil Palmer and translated into numerous foreign 
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was sure of a sale—then it would no longer be possible to finance 
consumption in this way. But the reason would be, precisely, 
that it no longer needed financing. Our industrial civilisation 
would have passed from its present artificial saturation point to 
a real saturation point. 

It will be seen then that the theoretical objection really arose 
from the use of the word ‘loan’ in this connexion. Rather is it 
our problem to find a way of creating bank deposits otherwise 
than in the form of these temporary and repayable loans. But 
as soon as we set the problem thus in a clear light, my purpose in 
retaining the word ‘loan’ up to this point, in spite of its mis- 
leading nature, becomes clear. For the word reminds us that 
the whole technique, habit, and book-keeping methods for creating 
the fresh credit necessary to the financing of consumption are 
already in existence. All that is needful is to recognise that the 
deposits created by a bank, when it makes what is now called a 
‘loan,’ may, in certain circumstances, be permanent instead of 
temporary. 

As a matter of fact no honest man who is acquainted with the 
manner in which war production was financed in all countries, or 
with the colossal extension of the funded debt system, will pretend 
to be amazed at the idea of a ‘loan’ that is never repaid. And 
indeed it might well be possible, in order to avoid fluttering 
any dovecotes, to start the ball rolling with a loan funded at 
some exceptionally low rate of interest, say, the half of 1 per cent. 

How often does it not work out in practice to-day that the 
interest on a funded loan is repaid with money borrowed from 
the same source as the principal! And ‘loans’ of this kind are 
already, in all but name and-one other thing, gifts. The other 
thing is the power of control which the lender retains by means of 
his nominal ownership over the borrower. And it is here that the 
real obstacle to the financing of consumption will arise. I doubt if 
it is possible to exaggerate the tenacity with which those financial 
interests and institutions which virtually ‘own’ that actually 
common property, our credit, will cling to the power of control 
which it gives them over national policy and individual destiny. I 
do not say that such control has always been exercised in a wholly 
unwise or consciously reactionary manner ; but he would be a rash 
man who would praise the way in which it is being used to-day. 
We are faced here, then, not with a technical difficulty, but with 
amoral one. Does our credit, which is really the product of our 
common endeavour and good-will, ‘ belong’ to ourselves or to the 
financial institutions which we rightly pay to guard it in its 
financial form? As a matter of fact the economist to whom I 
have already referred, Major C. H. Douglas, distinguished some 

years ago in these very pages this question of the ownership of 
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credit from the more popular one of the nationalisation of banks.® 
It is an important distinction. 

The wealth of the twentieth century is compounded of many 
factors, among which there is one that takes a very high place. 
I refer to that imponderable increment that arises from the 
development of industry in the past, from the inventive genius of 
scientists and the devotion of all manner of nameless men to 
problems of industrial administration. Whatever may be said 
of the other factors, I challenge anyone to deny that this incre- 
ment belongs to us all. The law at any rate signifies its tacit 
assent to this proposition by refusing to grant patents in per- 
petuity. You may keep your estate in your family as long as you 
please, but not your genius. What is so little realised as yet is 
the enormous importance which this imponderable increment has 
at length attained. There is—or there could be—plenty for all. 
Anyone who keeps a weather eye open for statistics of productivity 
can convince himself of the fact in a few months. Thus, Lieut.- 
Colonel Maude in the article in the Army Quarterly, to which I 
have already referred, points out that 


in a short period of one hundred years steam, electricity, machines, and 
the other inventions and organisations connected with them, converted a 
world of shortage into a world of material plenty. This is the cardinal 
economic fact of to-day. . . . If, then, production is ample and consumers 
eager to consume, why have we got a seeming paradox in poverty and 
want, even in the civilised and highly industrialised nations of the West ? 
The answer is to be found in the third of the economic trinity, distribution. 
« . . The chief agent for distribution is, of course, ‘ money,’ or, to be more 
exact, ‘ purchasing power,’ which means money in relation to prices, . 
Therefore it is the lack of purchasing power which stands between the 
consumer and his desires. 


Money is the chief agent for the distribution of the common 
wealth. In other words, when we speak of the ‘ financial credit ’ 
of a person or a group, we mean the power to claim so much of 
that wealth for his own particular use. It follows that the total 
‘ financial credit,’ the total purchasing power, of the community 
should be enough to purchase all the wealth it can produce. Is 
this the case ? Is our financial credit being distributed sufficiently 
or insufficiently ?—well or ill? Is it distributed on the assumption 
that it belongs to those who distribute it or that it belongs to those 
to whom it is distributed? These are some of the questions that 
will have to be thrashed out when a public inquiry is held into the 
working of our financial system. And it is only by means of con- 
sidering these questions, and some others, with a certain high 
seriousness that is rapidly disappearing from our political con- 
sciousness that we can hope to learn anything from America’s 

* «Socialism and Banking: A Reply,’ March, 1925. 
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obvious mistakes. Vote-catching stunts, like Mr. Lloyd George’s, 
for the ‘ distribution of employment ’ can at best put off the evil 
day a little longer. For they are based on acceptance of the 
central fallacy that, apart from dividends, the only way of dis- 
tributing increased purchasing power in the present is in the form 
of rewards (wages and salaries) for a still further increased produc- 
tion in the future. And where, then, is all this enforced accelera- 
tion to end? There is a fundamental dishonesty behind a policy 
which keeps people’s attention fixed on the problem of distributing 
employment, when the real problem is that of distributing goods 
—and leisure. 

And it is here that I think we could learn especially from 
America’s mistakes—by never forgetting that goods and leisure 
are correlative. I believe the problem of the right use of that 
leisure, which the machine age is offering us with both hands, 
may turn out to be the most important problem of all. There is 
something about the endless rush to increase consumption—to 
increase material wealth—which we are witnessing in America, 
which would, to say the least of it, not swit Europeans. If we are 
to grapple adequately with the machine age we must learn to 
rest on our oars and to know when to do so. For Europeans have 
not yet quite forgotten that they need other things beside bodily 
comforts, and nothing but disaster will come of pretending that 
they have. With wealth, which serves the body, we remain in 
the practical sphere. But with leisure, which serves the spirit, 
we come at once into the moral—and spiritual—sphere. 

| When I spoke of leisure in my last article as the ‘ soul- 
creating ’ thing, I supposed that many, who knew the inspiriting 
effect which hard and even enforced labour may produce, violently 
disagreed with me. Incidentally, this conviction of the moral 
value of hard work is undoubtedly a very great stumbling-block 
in the way of a proper understanding of the approaching leisure 
age. Here, however, we reach the threshold of a subject into 
which it is not possible to enter in an article on economic problems. 
It was the Austrian philosopher, Rudolf Steiner, who pointed out 
in his Threefold Commonwealth that the moral-spiritual aspect of 
human society will undoubtedly need to become articulate, to be 
in some sense organised, certainly to be definitely recognised as a 
third element, alongside of the political and the economic. It was 
the same universal genius who pointed out in a course of lectures 
on economics that in the age which is approaching industry will 
be obliged, if only for its own sake, to recognise the gift as a third 
form of money transaction alongside of the Joan and the wage. 

It is, I think, reasonable to speak of economic leisure as the 
“soul-creating ’ thing in this sense, that it alone makes possible an 
entirely free, an entirely individualised, spiritual activity, whether 
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good or bad. In the last few centuries we have become more and 
more accustomed to think of the way in which a man spends his 
leisure, and indeed of his whole moral character, so long as he 
keeps within the law, as being his own affair. This freedom is the 
gift to us of all those, of whatever faith, who faced the religious 
persecutions. And what was the Romantic movement, with all 
its reverberations, but the amazed discovery that the spirit speaks 
to us to-day more loudly and more clearly through art, which is 
of the individual, than through religious observance, which is of 
the mass? The problem of the leisure age, then, will be the 
problem of organising this free and individual spiritual activity, 
to which modern men feel themselves obscurely impelled (and 
for which a good deal of vice is no more than a kind of groping 
pis aller), while at the same time leaving it free and individual— 
to provide leisure from enforced activity—for voluntary activity. 
But this is rank idealism, someone will object, not practical politics 
at all! Iam inclined to agree with him. There is not a single idea 
in either of these two articles which does not arise with rigid 
necessity out of the most practical problem imaginable—namely, 
the existing unemployment in the coal industry. But practical 
politics prefers not to see rigid necessities. After all, they are not 
yet facts. Now emigration, road-making, higher death duties, 
these are nice solid facts! They are already in existence. And 
when you have got a nice fat fact to be going on with, why look 
ahead ? 
A. O. BARFIELD. 


Vor, CV—No. 628 
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ELECTRICITY AND AGRICULTURE: THE 
ECONOMIC ASPECT 


THE question of electric supply to rural areas has been very 
much to the fore of late, partly because of the progress already 
made by the Central Electricity Board in putting into operation 
the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1926, and partly because it is hoped 
a supply of cheap electricity will help the farmer in his present 
struggle against adverse circumstances. 

The reason why electric power is superior to any other form 
of power is its great adaptability and, we might add, its flexibility. 
It can be made to perform any conceivable task that requires 
mechanical energy, and this without a confusion of belts and 
shafting. A separate motor of the requisite horse-power can be 
set to drive each individual machine, no matter how grouped or 
widely seperated. 

In one way farming in this country is much behind other 
industries in that it has been slow to adopt mechanical power in 
place of man power and animal power. The output of the 
agricultural labourer can be increased only if he is given every 
assistance by mechanical power. 

The ‘Grid’ system of high-tension mains. intersecting the 
country will greatly assist rural electrification, but it should be 
pointed out here that the Central Electricity Board is chiefly 
concerned with the organisation, generation, and transmission in 
‘ bulk of electricity : its distribution to the individual consumer or 
to a rural area adjacent to a supply station is left to the authorised 
supply authorities. 

The question as to whether electricity will be of any real 
help to the farmer or not is almost entirely economic: if it 
cannot be supplied at a sufficiently low rate it will not pay the 
farmer to change over from other sources of power, such as steam, 
oil, or petrol. Other factors being equal, electricity must always 
be dearer in rural than in urban areas because there are fewer 
consumers per square mile, and consequently the share of the cost 
of distribution to be borne by each consumer is greater, and must 
be paid for by adding to the price of current. The price, there- 
fore, may be said to be inversely proportional to the density of the 
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population. The rural areas in Great Britain constitute 92 per 
cent. of the total area, but contain only 22 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. Also some of the rural areas themselves are much more 
sparsely populated than others. Evidence seems to show that in 
some of the more densely populated areas electrification would 
be an undoubted financial success, whilst in the very scattered 
districts a public supply would never pay unless subsidised. 

The experience of other countries in rural electrification will 
be of interest. Dr. Alfred Ekstrém, who was for fifteen years 
the manager of a large and successful electric supply company in 
Sweden, says that in the south of Sweden more money is being 
made out of the supply of electricity to the rural districts than 
to the towns. He says that England, both in density of popula- 
tion and standard of living, is much more fortunately situated 
than Sweden, and he can see no reason why electrification of 
many of the rural areas in England, carried out in a proper and 
practical way, should not be a good paying undertaking. As a 
note of warning he adds that our present regulations regarding the 
erection of overhead lines are unduly rigorous, with the result 
that they cost two or three times as much as those in Sweden. 
On the same subject Sir Philip Dawson, M.P., says that overhead 
distribution is carried out on the Continent on a very extensive 
scale, with the result that, with electricity costing about the same 
at the generating station as it will be obtainable from the Central 
Electricity Board, there is scarcely a village or hamlet in Central 
Europe where electricity is not used for all purposes, for power 
and heating as well as lighting. 

In Germany the ‘ Grid’ system has brought about a large use 
of electricity in purely agricultural districts: 90 per cent. of the 
farms are electrically equipped. Herr Felix Deutsch, chairman of 
the Allgemeine Elektricitat Gesellschaft declares that electrifica- 
tion of the rural areas in Germany is an undoubted success. 
They have realised that in agriculture, as in all other industries, 
labour efficiency is at its best when helped by the wholesale 
adoption of electricity. 

But it is with conditions in Canada the writer is best 
acquainted, having had practical experience in the supply of 
electricity to rural areas in that country. The Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Commission is a body somewhat analogous to our Central 
Electricity Board, but with wider powers. It has been instru- 
mental in giving electricity to many rural districts. Speaking 
before the World Power Conference at Wembley in 1924, Mr. F. A. 
Gaby, the Chief Engineer of the Commission, said it had 
already formed 117 rural power districts, and service had been 
given to 55 of these. Each district covered about 100 square miles. 
Before authorising any supply to the district it is first well 
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canvassed to see if it warrants the outlay. In this way personal 
visits have been made to 22,000 farms and about 1720 power 
prospects. Local industries, such as cheese and bacon factories, 
milk and fruit canneries, gravel and stone quarries, sawmills, etc., 
are encouraged to use electric power, whilst it has also been 
found to attract new industries. In 1924 the Commission supplied 
3500 horse-power to rural districts, serving 14,000 consumers. 

Some of the uses to which electricity is being applied on farms, 
besides lighting, are milking, grinding, crushing oats, sawing 
wood, cutting fodder, pumping, threshing, and silo-filling. In 
the house it is used for vacuum cleaners, electric irons and washing 
machines. For the larger machines, such as those used for 
threshing and silo-filling, groups of farmers known as syndicates 
combine in ownership. A typical outfit of this sort consists of a 
20-horse-power motor mounted in a covered horse-drawn waggon, 
through the side of which the pulley wheel of the motor projects. 
The transformer, primary and secondary cables, primary switch 
and meter are mounted in a second waggon. The benefits of a 
cheap electric service, wherever it is available, are every year 
being more fully realised by rural dwellers in Canada as a blessing 
which is revolutionising domestic and farm labour to an extent 
never before attained by any other agency. 

It is interesting to note that, contrary to the generally accepted 
belief, the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission has found that 
in certain circumstances underground cables are cheaper to instal 
than overhead equipment. This is the case with single-phase 
cables of which the outer lead sheath forms an earthed return. 
The trench for the cables is dug by a plough drawn by a cater- 
pillar tractor which is also used to draw the carriage containing 
the cable-drum and for the filling-in equipment. The system is 
worth investigating by the authorities in this country; but one 
can well understand if the trench were dug and filled in by hand 
labour, following out the usual leisurely movements common to 
British workmen employed on a job of this sort, the cost might be 
considerably in excess of overhead equipment, provided the cost 
of the latter is not raised by grandmotherly legislation and un- 
necessary resirictions. 

Every effort must be made to keep down the capital cost of 
transmission and distribution. Up to the present, in the few 
cases where overhead systems have been used their cost, owing 
to unnecessarily strict regulations and the opposition of vested 
interests, is far too high. Overhead lines in this country which 
cost 600/. to 800/. per mile are put up on the Continent for 15o/. 
to 200l. per mile. 

Constant reference is being made by supply authorities and 
others interested to the added cost of distribution caused by 
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these restrictions. Speaking at the annual general meeting of 
the Scottish Power Company the other day, the chairman said : 


The one great essential to enable supplies to be given from our trunk 
lines to hamlets in sparsely populated districts is a further relaxation o 
conditions regulating pole and transmission lines, so as to reduce still 
further the mileage cost of these light lines. 


The eighth annual report of the Electricity Commissioners, 
published this year, says : 


The benefits of a public supply of electricity can only be made available 
to rural areas by the fullest use of less costly methods of distribution, such 
as overhead lines and the best possible use of way-leaves. 


The Commissioners might also have added that less costly 
methods of wiring premises are also desirable: if some of the 
restrictions by the Board of Trade and fire insurance companies 
were removed, premises could be wired at considerably less cost, 
without adding anything to the fire risks and without lowering the 
efficiency of the installation. 

Some of the reasons why we are so far behind foreign nations 
in the matter of electric supply and the use of electricity are: 
(1) Excessive and unnecessary restrictions by the Government, 
which raise the price to the consumer. (2) Competition by the 
gas industry, which was a very powerful vested interest in this 
country before electricity was introduced. This does not apply 
in equal degree to other countries. In Canada and the United 
States, for instance, no one ever thinks of using gas for lighting, 
but only for heating and cooking, so it follows there is little 
competition between the two services; indeed, they are often 
provided by the same or affiliated companies. This is a very 
good arrangement and results in an all-round cheapening of 
supply. (3) Parochial method of dealing with supply: no 
comprehensive system existed until the Electricity (Supply) Act, 
1926, began to be put into operation. Much of the supply was 
provided at excessive cost from small stations of very low efficiency. 
Had a comprehensive scheme been thought of during the early 
days of the industry, it would have resulted in lowering the cost 
of production. Germany has applied to the electric supply 
industry the principles of amalgamation and co-ordination she has 
used so successfully in other industries. She has realised that a 
national rather than a local supply is the only way to get cheap 
and abundant electricity. 

The superior advantage some foreign countries possess in the 
way of water power is not so great an asset as most people 
imagine. Vast and costly engineering works are often needed 
before such power can be harnessed to do useful work, and the 
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interest on the capital cost of this must be added to the cost of 
generation. 

We have in this country immense deposits of coal, and it has 
been proved that in a modern steam generating station electricity 
can be generated almost as cheaply as by any other system in the 
world. There is nothing wrong with our methods of generation: 
backwardness in the general use of electricity in this country is 
due to the high cost of transmission, distribution and wiring, and 
to the other causes enumerated above. The importance of keep- 
ing down the capital cost of supply to the consumer, after the 
electricity has been generated, cannot be over-emphasised. It 
will be obvious to everyone when it is stated that the cost of 
generation represents only one-fourth of the total cost, the 
remaining three-fourths being incurred in getting the electricity 
from the generating station to the consumer. 

The Electricity Commissioners have shown a commendable 
readiness to listen to outside criticism and also in encouraging rural 
electrification as far as lies within their power. Several supply 
authorities, including the Chester Corporation and the Shropshire, 
Worcestershire, and Staffordshire Electric Power Company, have 
already experimented with various schemes intended to show that 
electrification of certain rural areas is economically possible ; but 
now the Bedford Corporation has been encouraged by the Develop- 
ment Commissioners, the Electricity Commissioners, the Ministry 
of Transport, and the Ministry of Agriculture to proceed with a 
scheme to demonstrate the practicability of supplying electricity 
to villages and farming areas. It is hoped by this means to make 
electricity available to all classes in that district. The scheme 
is to include assisted wiring and the hire-purchase and hire 
of electric apparatus, thereby making current available to all 
premises, including cottages. Special consideration is to be given 
to the appointment of an official who will devote his time solely 
to the development of electricity in rural areas. Sir John Snell, 
chairman of the Electricity Commissioners, says that restrictions 
have been removed which make it possible to construct low- 
tension overhead lines at a cost of under 200/. per mile. 

The responsibility for the success of the Bedfordshire scheme 
will rest largely with the corporation’s electricity undertaking, 
whose powers had previously been extended by Special Orders 
made in 1924 and 1926 so as to include the Ampthill, Kempston 
and Sandy urban districts, and fifty rural parishes containing 
thirty-one villages. Mr. R. W. L. Phillips, M.I.E.E., electrical 
engineer to the Corporation of Bedford, says the scheme is an 
experiment to discover to what extent it is possible economically 
to bring electrical facilities within the reach of everyone in rural 
districts; and it would be watched by everyone all over the 
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kingdom who is interested in the subject. The Bedford area had 
been chosen by the Government because of its suitability for pro- 
viding data that would form a reliable basis for other schemes, 

The capital cost is estimated at approximately 100,000/. It 
is expected to show an annual loss for the first three years, and 
the Bedford Corporation will be empowered to borrow each year 
out of the development fund a sum equal to 75 per cent. of the 
deficit, such loans not to be repayable until the scheme becomes 
self-supporting, when they will be a first charge on the profits 
made on the selected area. 

The area of the scheme comprises a little more than 100 square 
miles, and, according to the 1921 census, contains a population 
of 17,937 persons and 4573 dwellings. Active propaganda will 
be carried out with a view to increasing the demand, this to 
take the form of demonstrations and canvassing, an attractive 
two-part tariff, assisted wiring, and facilities for the hire and 
hire-purchase of electrical apparatus, such as electric motors, 
irons, washing-machines, vacuum-cleaners, heating and cooking 
appliances. 

The estimated returns are based on the assumption that in 
six years 75 per cent. of the total dwellings in the area will have 
been connected, and the average return will be—from each 
cottage 6/. per annum, from each farm 18/., and each country 
residence 30/. 

Taking a dispassionate view of the above scheme, one cannot 
help thinking its promoters are somewhat optimistic in their 
estimate of the time within which rural dwellers may be expected 
to take full advantage of electrification. Allowance should be 
made for the present depressed state of agriculture and the 
innate conservatism of English people. Still, there is every 
reason to hope for its ultimate success, and credit should be given 
to the Government departments concerned and to the Bedford 
Corporation for their patriotic endeavour to carry out the letter 
and spirit of the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1926. 

On the success of the scheme depends whether it will be 
extended to other parts of the country. Besides helping the 
farmer by providing him with a cheap supply of electrical power, 
it would benefit rural industries already established and also 
attract to the cleaner atmosphere of the countryside many new 
industries, thereby easing congestion of housing and transport in 
the towns and providing healthier surroundings for many of our 
industrial workers. The development could be combined with 
the regional planning schemes to be carried out by the county 
councils under the powers conferred on them under the Local 
Government Act. 

It will be seen on examining the proposals that they raelly 
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amount to a form of indirect subsidy, but, since the Bedfordshire 
district has been chosen as an average rural area, there must be 
many parts of rural England where electrification would not pay 
even when given an indirect subsidy of this sort. 

In these circumstances the suggestion is made of a direct 
subsidy being granted to those supply authorities who undertake 
a supply of electricity to rural districts within their area. The 
farming community have persistently demanded a subsidy on 
their crops, or an import duty on foreign farm produce, but the 
arguments against are considered greater than the arguments for 
such proposals, and those in authority have always held the 
principle to be vicious. A subsidy to provide farmers with cheap 
electricity might be found to be a useful compromise, and there 
is no doubt it would go a long way towards helping agriculture 
and towards more intensive cultivation of the soil. 

The amount of the subsidy to each individual area might be 
governed by consideration of a standard tariff for the whole of 
rural England. The price charged in the experimental area in 
Bedfordshire could be chosen as the standard for all rural areas, 
subject to reduction if circumstances permit. The subsidy 
would then vary from nothing in the most densely populated 
areas to the amount required to provide an electric supply in the 
most sparsely populated areas, at the standard charges. 

Without such a subsidy the development of electricity in 
sparsely populated rural areas will probably make very slow pro- 
gress, and it will be many years before its advantages are uni- 
versally felt and have any marked effect on the betterment of 
agriculture. A subsidy of this sort would encourage local 
authorities to proceed at once with the electrification of rural 
areas within their control and remove the hesitation they might 
naturally feel at the risk of incurring financial loss. 

Farm wages on the Continent are everywhere less than in this 
country, and therefore farm produce from abroad competes 
unfairly with the home-grown article. There are very few people 
in this country who wish to see the wages of farm labourers 
reduced ; the logical alternative is, if possible, to increase the 
labourer’s output. It has been shown this can be done with the 
abundant use of electric power, but in order to be of economic 
advantage such power must be reasonably cheap. 


R. E. TURNBULL. 
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WILD FLOWERS 


I HAVE just come in from my garden. It is early in May, and the 
grass is new and green; the yellow daffodils make a rare show, 
the hyacinths and tulips provide touches of bright colour, while 
the ground is full of growing buds and sprouting seeds. I have 
been busy noting which plants are growing well and those which 
need careful tending. If I do not protect some of my rarer species 
from the inroads of their rank-growing neighbours I shall lose 
them, and next summer I shall miss their beauty. All this is a 
severely practical proceeding; I love my garden, because it 
appeals to my esthetic sense. It is pleasant to sit there after the 
day’s work is over. It is satisfying to watch flowers growing and 
opening. There is nothing sentimental about such feelings, but 
just the knowledge that it is much more pleasant to possess a 
garden full of flowers than a garden containing only grass and 
trees with a few docks and dandelions. But many people can only 
experience the pleasures of green grass and brightly coloured 
flowers by going out to the meadows, the downs or the woods, 
where, in fact, they can find far more massing of colour and 
delicacy of form than I can obtain in my few square yards. The 
green grass of our meadows and the foliage of our trees are seldom 
sufficiently appreciated except by those who have lived in hotter 
climes, but the wild flowers seen upon this background of verdure 
form the special adornment of our countryside. Of course every- 
one likes to see quantities of wild flowers amid the greenery 
of their natural environment, and few people would not regret 
finding only docks and nettles growing along a roadside where 
formerly primroses, foxgloves, and ferns had abounded. But just 
as the flowers of my garden need thought and attention if I am to 
maintain them in their full beauty, so to-day some thought and 
attention must be given to our wild flowers if they are to con- 
tinue in their vigour and abundance. When we read about our 
vanishing wild flowers let us treat it as a practical matter, and not 
merely as an excuse for the pouring out of sentiment. Never 
before has it been so easy to get out into the heart of the country, 
far from towns, factories and smoke, and to enjoy the wide spaces 
of the downs, or the peaceful glades of the woods. Public and 
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private motor transport has opened up the countryside to every 
class, while in some localities bicycles are more in evidence than 
ever. Within an hour of leaving the outskirts of London we can 
reach some of the most delightful scenes of rural beauty, and we 
have not been slow to take advantage of the opportunity. Never 


before have so many thousands of people left our cities each week- 


end, with no other object than the enjoyment of Nature and the 
open air. It is no longer necessary to keep to main roads, for by- 
roads, lanes, and even farm tracks can be traversed in dry weather. 
The possibility of getting out into the country to enjoy the wild 
flowers is one of the recognised objects for which people buy a 
motor car, and one need not go far on a fine Saturday or Sunday 
afternoon to realise that numberless people take full advantage of 
this possibility. 

The object of this article is to examine the present situation 
and the future of our countryside, regarding it as a great garden 
in which wild flowers grow, and to suggest what may be done to 
keep this garden full of the more beautiful plants so that it may 
continue to be a source of delight to an ever-increasing number of 
people. We must first inquire as to the condition of our wild 
flowers. ‘Are they as strong and as healthy as formerly?’ 
Then we must turn to the consideration of the future. 

At the outset we must ascertain with some care whether our 
wild flowers are as plentiful as they were twenty or more years 
ago. One cannot base a case on general impressions, for it is very 
easy to be prejudiced in reaching a conclusion, and it is also 
difficult to appreciate the gradual changes in the flora of a locality 
which is constantly before our eyes. It is convenient for our 
purpose to make an arbitrary division of our wild flowers into two 
classes, those which are rare, occurring only in a few spots in a 
county or in the country, and those which are common, occurring 
in greater or smaller numbers everywhere. A decrease in abun- 
dance of the flowers of the first class usually leads to their partial 
or total extinction in the localities in which they grew; in the 
second class it means a diminution which may perhaps be checked 
or reversed by suitable action. Now the localities of the larger 
number of our wild flowers have been recorded in lists compiled 
by botanists in the nineteenth century. Some of these lists 
or local floras take us back over a considerable interval ; thus, 
for the plants of Cambridgeshire we have Babington’s Flora 
(published in 1860), Relham’s Flora (which went through four 
editions from 1785 to 1820), as well as the Catalogues of Thomas 
Martyn in 1763 and John Ray in 1660. It is comparatively easy 
to visit the localities mentioned in these works and to ascertain 

whether the plants recorded still occur. Such an investigation is 
depressing. Even in 1860 Babington recorded the disappearance 
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of many flowers which the former writers had seen in Cambridge- 
shire, while many of Babington’s localities no longer hold the 
species he used to find. In out-of-the-way places some of the rare 
kinds are still to be found ; but their existence is very precarious, 
and at any time they may be over-picked or dug up by some 
callous botanist or unthinking visitor, and then they will be gone 
for ever. There is a certain plant of which only two specimens 
were known to exist in the county of Norfolk. A year or two ago 
some miscreant dug both of them up and removed them, though 
fortunately a small piece of the root of one of them was left, and 
this sprouted again last year. 

In order to ascertain whether common plants such as the 
primrose, bluebell, or male fern are as abundant as formerly we 
have to rely upon the observations of field botanists or Nature 
lovers who have been watching them for a number of years. 
When investigating this subject on behalf of a Committee of the 
British Association last year, I sent out a letter to a number of 
qualified middle-aged persons in different parts of the country 
asking whether they had noticed any marked diminution in the 
more ornamental plants of our hedgerows, commons and other 
public places. The replies were almost all of the same type, and 
indicated a general diminution in all such plants as primroses, 
violets, and ferns along the roads and lanes near our large centres 
of population. The same is the case with many of the woodland 
flowers, when not in places which are strictly preserved for game. 
It is impossible to doubt the general truth of these opinions : 
anyone who travels by road through the country can recognise 
his proximity to the large Midland towns by the change in the 
character of the wayside flora, and the same is probably true 
elsewhere. 

The allegation that our wild flora is disappearing is undoubtedly 
true, and we must next inquire as to the causes of this disappear- 
ance. It is clear that they are many and varied ; some of them 
are preventable, but others are beyond control. In Cambridge- 
shire a considerable number of rare plants have vanished owing 
to agricultural development ; fens and marshes have been drained, 
downland has been ploughed up, heathland has been reclaimed. 
Some of the old localities for interesting plants have been built 
over, while in other cases damage has been done to hedgerow 
species by the widening of roads. The same is true everywhere. 
A short time ago I visited a spot in North Wales where the blue 
columbine grew in profusion some twenty-five years ago ; I found 
that a coal mine had been established a short distance from the 
place, with obvious consequences. One must in such cases bow 
to the inevitable, but at the same time it should make us more 
careful of the wild flowers which have been left undisturbed. It 
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is probable that the careless tar-spraying seen on some roads has 
a very injurious effect on the wayside flora, and something might 
be done to ensure that the surface treatment of our road does not 
ruin the roadside flowers. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century there was a 
great depletion of our wild ferns owing to the activities of hawkers, 
who scoured the countryside for these plants, dug them up and 
sold them, generally in ‘ rustic’ baskets or stands. The fact that 
these poor ferns subsequently had a very short life did not seem 
to depress the trade, and probably it still goes on. But this 
practice almost cleared the countryside in some places, as I 
know from personal observation, and from conversation with a 
man formerly engaged in this occupation. Unfortunately the 
wild flower hawker is still with us, and daffodils, snowdrops, lilies- 
of-the-valley, and fritillaries suffer greatly at his hands. There 
can be no possible excuse for the toleration of such people, who 
go round digging up and selling ferns, or bulbous plants when in 
flower. They steal what should be regarded as the property of 
the public or of private individuals, and they sell to the ignorant, 
plants which are very unlikely to grow again in a garden, so 
obtaining money in a manner savouring of fraud. The hawker is 
the most deadly foe of our beautiful wild species. 

The digging up of rare plants is a crime which is sometimes 
committed by the selfish or ignorant botanical collector, and such 
a person may do a considerable amount of damage by collecting a 
large number of plants of some very scarce species, even though 
the roots are left intact. There would often be no reason why a 
single flower should not be cut off and preserved, but the existence 
of botanical exchange clubs provides an incentive to certain 
collectors to take large numbers of specimens which may be 
exchanged for rarities from other parts of the country. It is to 
be hoped that before long all those who call themselves botanists 
will realise the position, and will excommunicate persons who 
behave in a way contrary to the interests of the science. 

It is not uncommon for the destruction of wild flowers to be 
laid to the charge of our children, but though they may frequently 
be seen picking large bunches of flowers only to throw them away’ 
later, I do not think that they do any serious harm on their own 
initiative. The tiny tots love to make daisy chains and to pluck 
brightly coloured blooms, but their little legs do not carry them 
very far, while the commoner flowers are generally as attractive 
to them as the rarer ones. But when children begin to grow up 
and become acquisitive, and when they are sent out by teachers 
or parents for the express purpose of gathering as many rare 
flowers as they can find, the matter becomes more serious. 

The wild flower competitions commonly organised in connexion 
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with horticultural shows and in schools often do no good, and may 
lead to much harm. In obtaining the large and melancholy 
bunches which one sees exhibited, many more flowers have been 
picked and wasted. When collected the rarer and more delicate 
blooms are generally crowded into jam jars and often broken by 
the coarser and ranker growths. I have never seen in this country 
a wild flower exhibit staged properly, with each species in a 
separate vase accompanied by its name. One supposes that these 
competitions are organised with the idea of stimulating. the 
interest and developing the knowledge of our young folks, but 
they certainly do not inspire respect. If such competitions are 
to be continued they must be very carefully conducted, and the 
competing collections should be exhibited in a manner which will 
make children think that they have brought together something 
of value. We occasionally hear of wild flower competitions for 
adults, such as those organised by women’s institutes, and one 
fears that these may be still more harmful. Competitive collec- 


- tions of the rare flowers of a county, or of groups of plants like the 


orchids, should be absolutely banned by all thoughtful people, 
and any other type of competition should be organised with the 
greatest care and foresight. 

We now come to the last and perhaps most important of all 
the modern agencies which are depleting the countryside of its 
flowers. The men, women, and children who go out into the 
fields, the lanes, and the woods to enjoy the wild flowers are in a 
great many cases bringing about their destruction. We have not 
yet learned the lesson, ‘ You can’t have your flower growing and 
pick it.’ I do not believe that wanton destruction is common, 
but there are three main ways in which harm is done. There is 
first the practice of digging up plants by the roots in order to 
transfer them to a garden or rockery. People say that there are 
plenty of primroses in a certain wood, and no harm will be done 
if a few are removed, but they forget that if everyone who came 
did the same thing the effect would soon be obvious. Often three 
or four plants are spoiled for each one that is successfully lifted, 
but even when transferred to the suburban garden the life of 
many wild species is very short, and the depredator is no better 
off. It would have been far better to have bought for the garden 
a penny packet of seed of the same or a similar species. The 
second source of harm is over-picking. Many plants are repro- 


‘ duced entirely by seed, and when the flowers are removed it means 


a diminution in the supply of seed which will be sown naturally 
next year. Annual plants can be eradicated entirely in this way, 
though perennials, including those which live on from year to 
year by means of bulbs or underground stems, may be little 
affected, Sooner or later, however, the old plants of these types 
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tend to die from injury or other cause, and need to be replaced by - 


young and vigorous new plants which have grown up from seed, 
One of the plants habitually over-picked in many places is 
the pasque flower. In one locality which I know it had become 
rare before the war, but during the interval when the place was 
being used for military purposes it was little disturbed, and it 
increased greatly in abundance; to-day after several years of 
intense gathering it is becoming less common again. 

When an attempt is made to pick certain plants it usually 
results in their being torn up by the roots or seriously damaged, 
Again, the healthy growth of a perennial plant may proceed after 
the removal of its flowers, but it cannot proceed if the leaves are 
also removed. Thus the simple picking of flowers year after year 
by a large number of people will certainly result in the eventual 
diminution of those flowers, if not in their extinction. 

There is, however, still another great source of harm. The 
flowers of our meadows, downs, and woodlands do not all appear 
at the same time, but different species succeed one another through 
the spring and summer, also the leaves may be growing up and 
making the food of the plant before or after the flowers appear. 
We often find that the people who have been visiting a wood to 
pick oxlips have trodden down and killed many young sprouting 
shoots of the wood anemones, while a fortnight later visitors, in 
picking primroses and anemones, have trampled upon and 
destroyed the sprouting bluebells, and so on. As the lovelier 
plants become rarer there is more competition to secure large 
bunches of them, and so the process of destruction tends to go on 
to its completion. 

When things go wrong in my garden I generally know what 
measures to take to put them right. But what are we to do about 
preserving and keeping up our supply of wild flowers? This isa 
matter which is already of vital urgency, and at the same time of 
great difficulty. We English folk seem to be so preoccupied with 
business or care of some description that many things which are 
going on before our eyes make no real impression on our brains, 
unless some exceptional circumstance forces us to take notice of 
them. Thus very few people are yet alive to the fact that some- 
thing must be done to save our wild flowers, though in other 
countries (¢.g., Switzerland and South Africa), where a much 
greater proportion of territory is still clothed with its natural 
vegetation in which wild flowers abound, steps have already been 
taken to meet the problem. Even a comparatively newly 
developed country like British Columbia has already become 
conscious of the danger to its flora. 

It is perhaps not illogical that we should first consider the 
possibility of protecting flowers by law. Rules are made and 
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obeyed in respect of the flowers in our public parks, and one might 
have laws of general application to wild flowers, 

Two forms of legal protection are possible and have been sug- 
gested. The first would be of the type which I have seen at work 
in South Africa, and would be somewhat similar to the Wild Birds 
Protection Act. By Act of Parliament certain rare plants would 
be scheduled, and any person found gathering or uprooting them 
would be rendered liable to a penalty. In order to make such an 
Act operative the public would have to be fully informed as to 
the appearance and character of the plants scheduled ; in South 
Africa this is done by the display of coloured pictures of the 
preserved species in railway stations, post offices and other public 
buildings. Such notices would have to be published mainly in 
the neighbourhoods where the plants occurred, and the effect of 
this would be to draw attention to the rarest plants of each 
locality and to arouse in many people the desire to find them. 
Those who were successful in finding them would seldom incur 
any risk of a fine by picking a bloom or two, while bolder spirits 
might go and dig them up for sale as great rarities at prices high 
enough to cover any possible penalty. Something of this sort does 
actually go on in South Africa, where wild flowers are picked in 
large quantities by the coloured people and sold for indoor decora- 
tion. A protection Act for scheduled species does or may protect 
a few/rare forms, but it is of no help in preserving the beauty 
which our countryside derives from its primroses, bluebells, and 
ferns, td 

At the present time it would seem better to work for legislative 
action in the form of local by-laws, designed solely to prevent. the 
digging up of wild plants. It will surprise many people to learn 
that for nearly twenty years a by-law has existed in some twenty- 
three English counties, or local government areas, which was 
framed to check the destruction of wild plants on roadsides, 
commons or other public places. Unfortunately to enforce a 
penalty under this by-law it was necessary to prove that the 
removal of the plants had disfigured the locality, and the collection 
of plants by private individuals in small quantities was sanctioned. 
As a consequence this by-law has been virtually a ‘ dead letter ’ 
from its inception. Last year, however, as the result of a certain 
amount of public agitation and of the praiseworthy action of the 
Cumberland County Council, the Home Office undertook the con- 
sideration of a new and more effective form of by-law. After 
obtaining evidence for its necessity and the opinions of some of 
those interested in the subject, a conference was called at White- 
hall which included representatives of those who would have to 
administer the law, with some botanists, and an attempt was made 
to frame a by-law which would bé both beneficial and effective. 
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The members of the conference eventually agreed to a by-law in 
the following form : 


No person shall (unless authorised by the owner or occupier, if any, or 
bylaw, so to do) uproot any ferns or other plants growing in any road, 
lane, roadside waste, roadside bank or hedge, common or other place to 
which the public have access. 

Every person who shall offend against the foregoing by-law shall be 
liable for every such offence to a fine not exceeding for the first offence 
40s., and for a subsequent offence not exceeding 5/. 


This form has now received official sanction, and can be adopted 
by any local government authority which wishes to do so. Since 
it is bound to meet with the criticisms of those who have little 
knowledge of the matter, and who may not stop to think it out, 
attention may be drawn to certain relevant points. 

In drafting the new by-law consideration was given to all the 
aspects of the situation which has been outlined in the preceding 
pages of this article, and to the following considerations. If the 
beauty of our countryside is to be preserved, we want to protect 
common flowers as well as rare. It is clearly impossible to legislate 
against the picking of flowers, but no one can claim to have a right 
to dig up plants which do not belong to him. Serious damage is 
caused by uprooting, and something will be achieved if we can 
stop it. To make the law effective it must have no qualifications. 
The botanist, even though he may be a lover of flowers, must 
abide by the same rule as the hawker ; if anyone wishes to dig up 
a wild plant they. must first obtain permission from the proper 
quarter. No special knowledge must be required from the police 
or others who have to enforce the Act; thus we cannot make 
exceptions of the commonest plants such as the dandelion, plan- 
tain, or other forms which we usually call weeds. There are 
certain rare ferns which look very like ‘ weeds,’ and if we want to 
preserve such things the prohibition must be absolute. While 
there should be no ambiguity about the offence, there should be 
full discretionary powers given to those who have to deal with it. 

I believe that the proposed by-law, which was the result of 
very careful consideration both by the chief officials of the Home 
Office and by a number of other persons, is as good a provision as 
could be framed. Apart from protecting the wild flowers of the 
wayside, it establishes a very important new principle, for it also 
gives the owners and occupiers of land to which the public have 
access a legal right to the wild flowers on their ground. At present 
wild flowers have no legal status, and the anomaly exists that 4 
hawker who goes to a wood and digs up a large quantity of wild 
lilies-of-the-valley can only be prosecuted for trespass, for although 
such plants may have a market value, since they are wild they 
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have no value in the eyes of the law. The by-law, being 
applicable to all places to which the public have access, will 
enable owners to protect the flowers on their land, and will 
safeguard the flowers which belong to the public. 

It has been urged that the proposed by-law interferes with the 
digging up of very common plants, or even troublesome weeds 
such as dandelions and daisies, but it is very unlikely that this. 
will be a hardship to anyone. Do any people make a practice of 
digging up such things ? Even if they do, they have only to ask 
for permission, which will be most readily granted by most 
farmers. Perhaps the day may come when we shall place a higher 
value on the undoubted beauty of daisies and dandelions, for they 
may come to be the only bright flowers of our waysides. Then 
again we must not overlook the fact that offences against the 
proposed by-law merely render the offender Liable toa fine. The 
police exercise considerable discretion in the case of motorists who 
exceed a speed of twenty miles per hour, and there is no need to 
suppose that they would not exercise discretion in the present 
connexion. 

It is to be hoped that before long this by-law will be in force 
throughout the whole of England, and may be taken up in Scot- 
land and Ireland as well. But no legal enactment can be effective 
unless supported by the solid and unanimous weight of public 
opinion, and the real way to protect our wild flowers is by the 
establishment in the people of this country of the right attitude 
towards them. 

We need an educational movement which will reach effectually 
all classes of the community and lead them to regard our wild 
flowers in much the same way as they are accustomed to treat the 
flowers in our parks. This, moreover, has already been started, 
but it needs developing and intensifying, especially among the 
middle classes. A large number of children in our elementary 
schools are taught that it is better to see a flower growing, and to 
leave it for some other child to see, than to pick it, also that when 
wild flowers are picked some should always be left. The same kind 
of teaching should be extended to, and impressed upon, the chil- 
dren in private, public, and secondary schools, the children who 
will become the motor tourists of the future. Towards this end 
we hope that a vigorous campaign will be carried on in our 
universities and training colleges, placing before the teachers of 
the future the facts about wild flower destruction, and enlisting 
their active co-operation in bringing about a better state of things. 

It is, of course, futile to teach children that they must not pick 
flowers, and to discourage them from regarding wild flowers as 
things to which they have a special claim. A policy of instruction 
which is not carefully considered and judiciously employed may 
Vor, CV—No. 628 3¢ 
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either be ineffective or harmful. One wants to encourage children 
to take a joyful interest in wild flowers, and one should use them 
as a means of developing that appreciation of Nature which may 
provide such a great mental relaxation later. To those who have 
to live and work in cities, harassed daily by the oppression of all 
the materialistic aspects of life, the pleasure of the downs and 
fields is invaluable. We need to teach our children how to enjoy 
without destroying, and what flowers to pick and what to leave. 

But we cannot confine our efforts to the education of the 
children. Without loss of time we must endeavour to bring before 
all the realisation of the value of the flowers we have and the 
danger of their loss. The Press, the placards, and the platform 
must be used to their fullest extent. We can already learn a good 
deal from our neighbours across the Atlantic of what can be done 
and how it can be done. The Wild Flower Preservation Society 
of America has been in existence for some time. It has its head- 
quarters in Washington and its branches or chapters in the various 
States, it enrols members pledged to its objects, it publishes 
literature, including a quarterly magazine, and it supplies seeds 
of native wild plants at 10 cents per packet. Something has 
already been done on these lines in England. The Society for the 
Promotion of Nature Reserves has printed and published posters 
for display in places where wild flowers are being badly depleted, 
and other bodies have issued posters or leaflets. A society called 
Flora’s League has been founded and organised by that champion 
of our wild flora Sir Maurice Abbot-Anderson, C.V.O., who enrols 
members and issues badges and literature to them without any 
subscription. The Council for the Preservation of Rural England 
promises to take up the matter, and some of our rural community 
councils are moving. But the need is urgent and great. We have 
got to bring the matter clearly before all the people of our country 
during the next few years, and this will need extensive central 
organisation as well as local enthusiasm. It is clear that there are 
people in England who are prepared to give time and money to 
this object, and one hopes that before long a strong, centralised 
and continuous action will make itself felt. The keynote of this 
movement should be appreciation rather than prohibition. 

In concluding this article a further personal reference may be 
made. I first took up this matter casually and with some hesita- 
tion, for my time was very fully occupied. But after investigating 
the facts and considering the future it seemed imperative to try to 
dosomething. I hope that this article may have the same effect on 
its readers, serving first as a basis for thought and discussion, and 
then leading to active co-operation of some kind in the movement 


2 Write to the Secretary of Flora’s League, 78, Portland Place, London, W. 1. 
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which has been started. Why should we not regard the country- 
side of England as a pleasant garden adorned with its wild 
flowers, and treat it in the same practical and common-sense way 
as we treat the flower beds of our own private gardens or public 


parks ? 
H. HamMsHAw THOMAS. 
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TALKING PICTURES 


In these days, when we are gravely assured by food ‘ reformers ’ 
that there is less virtue in fresh vegetables than in the kind put 
up in tins, it is not surprising perhaps that mechanical entertain- 
ment should be recommended as a good substitute for, if not as 
superior to, the real article. And the popular enthusiasm for 
plays which can be seen and not heard (as in the cinema), or heard 
and not seen (as on the wireless), is a testimony to the modern 
tolerance and enjoyment of this type of emasculated art. At any 
rate, the films, which have long been a parasite on the written 
word and the spoken play—when they have not been floating 
nebulously in an inane world of their own—are claimed to be far 
more successful than the drama of the stage; and, judging by 
the space afforded every minutest aspect of them in the news- 
papers, one can quite believe it. 

Apparently, however, the film manufacturers themselves have, 
of late, not been too easy in their minds on this point. So far as 
the magnates of the industry in America are concerned (and they 
have for the past fifteen years dictated both the output and the 
economics of this business) there were solid reasons for doubting 
if the craze in its hitherto accepted form would continue to return 
the enormous amount of money invested in it. Their own public 
was becoming frankly contemptuous of the ordinary run of pic- 
tures. The huge cinemas that had been erected in New York, 
Chicago, and other big cities were playing films as a sort of side- 
line only, the chief attractions being the elaborate stage prologues 
and ‘ presentation’ acts, eked out with expensive vaudeville 
items. That was one very palpable sign that the Hollywood 
‘ masterpieces ’ were not being responded to so ravenously as in 
the past. Another severe check came from the continent of 
Europe, a profitable market in the old days for the best and worst 
of the Californian product. England, France, and Germany, 
desiring a film place in the sun, had each begun to put the bar up 
against American pictures by the passing of quota and contingent 
legislation. Evidently the non-stop run to fabulous fortune of 
the ‘ fourth richest industry ’ in the States was not going to be the 
easy and unhampered process it had been since 1914. 
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The magnates made wholesale clearances in the studios, cut 
down their production schedules, and, calling their experts 
together, announced that a new policy would have to be adopted, 
and that quickly, if the lost ground was to be regained. Every 
variety of ‘silent’ film had been tried, and though, of course, 
there were still millions of ‘ hicks’ and ‘ hayseeds’ in the world 
who were unaware of any other form of theatrical amusement, the 
more intelligent and better paying patron was getting restive 
under the monotonous flood of ‘ hokum ’ with which he was being 
assailed. Something new was wanted to stimulate interest in the 
cinema, and by the greatest of good luck here it was ready to 
hand. The gramophone and the radio had shown the way. 
Why not abandon the megaphone and take on the microphone ? 
The talking picture was obviously the next logical step in the 
development of the muted movie. Inventors and engineers were 
hastily summoned and bidden to exert their energies in the 
perfection of an instrument which should reproduce sound with 
scene. Actors and actresses were ‘ tried out ’ in voice tests, with 
the result that many favourite ‘stars’ were relegated to the 
background and unknown supers brought to the front. Both 
dialogue and dumb versions were constructed of films already on 
the stocks, and appropriate noises grafted on to those whose 
operations, being mostly in the open air, did not so readily admit 
of dramatic speech. Short sketches, music-hall turns, band 
performances, and public orations were pressed into the service, 
and rapidly made their appearance on the screen.. And as the 
public immediately showed a marked preference for the sound 
film and began to clamour for more, two of the biggest companies 
—the Fox and the Columbia—scrapped their ‘ silent ’ schedules 
in a night and proclaimed to the world that henceforth they 
would make nothing but pictures which talked, or sang, or at 
least broke out of their former stillness with some kind of syn- 
chronised sound. The rest of the film corporations have followed 
this lead in varying degrees, so that in 1929-30 it is estimated 
that there will be only about half of the usual output of speechless 
films, the rest being wholly or partially ‘ talkie.’ 

It has been said that the cinema, being only an artifice and not 
an art, would die as soon as it ceased to pay. It is rather piquant 
to note, therefore, that, in spite of the lofty claims of its pro- 
moters and its seemingly unshakable supremacy as the darling 
of the populace, the ‘ silent ’ drama is being thrown overboard in 
the home of its greatest achievements, without apologies and 
without regrets. So much for that form of mechanised enter- 
tainment. 

But it would be a grave mistake to dismiss the succeeding 
evolutionary stage of the cinema as a mere craze which will also 
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pass away directly the novelty has worn thin. For in the talking 
film—crude and imperfect as it is at present—the promoters 
appear to have got hold of a dramatic medium which not only 
leaves the voiceless story gesticulating vainly in the air, but 
which may also prove the most serious competitor the legitimate 
theatre has yet had to meet. At the first blush it might seem 
that in adopting the ‘ talkies ’ the cinema has extended its science 
without adding anything to its art. There is more machinery, it 
may be said; but is there any more mind? There are two 
recording instruments instead of one; but are we going to see 
and hear anything better recorded ? Probably not for some con- 
siderable time. But the point for the majority of cinema-goers, 
surfeited with sugar and ‘slapstick,’ is that, at all events, they 
have got a new sensation at last. The silent film, even at its 
best, was always an art manqué as long as it was forced to rely 
on the printed captions for its explanations and comment. Many 
films were but rivulets of plot meandering through meadows of 
sub-titles. The dumb shadows walked and grimaced, lived, 
loved and died, yet (except in the most superlative examples of 
silent acting) could only express their thoughts in the halting 
language of the caption-writer. Now the gag is being taken out 
of their mouths, and in future it will be by their words as well as 
their deeds that we shall know them. 

Nobody denies that this is going to be a pretty stiff test. 
The cinema has flourished for nearly two decades on the most 
fatuous type of story, and the people who controlled its policy 
have, for the most part, shown little sign of being capable or 
desirous of anything better. Now that they have another 
powerful toy to play with, are they likely to change their methods 
and give us a ‘talkie’ theatre worth listening to, or will the 
dialogue be on the level of the drama they have hitherto dished 
up? If the latter, then we shall soon be wishing that these 
voluble mimes were sent back once more to the shades. 

But there is hope that the former policy will be pursued. A 
few of the very first talking pictures have shown a feeling for plot, 
character, and circumstance which we had hardly expected from 
Hollywood ; while one of the leading American executives in this 
country has boldly outlined a mode of procedure for the ‘ talkies ’ 
which is both suggestive and exhilarating. Mr. J. C. Graham, of 
the Paramount Film Company, in a recent manifesto on the 
subject, is all against employing the new medium to exploit the 
old type of film. His organisation (one of the three most im- 
portant producing concerns in the world) proposes, as he says, 
“to go on from the present basis of quality and add the new and 
wonderful element ’ to it. That quality in some of the recent 
silent films from this firm has been very good indeed. The best 
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American and German brains have combined in the creation of a 
type of picture which really was striving to express something in 
shadow form to raise the cinema out of the slough of inanity in 
which it was wallowing (and it is a somewhat ironical reflection 
that at the very time the work of such men as Lubitsch, Chaplin, 
Jannings, Murneau, Pabst and Conrad Veidt, to say nothing of 
the efforts of the new Russian school, was being seen in its per- 
fection the screen should ‘ go talkie,’ and thus deflect the whole 
trend of the moving picture). It is at least reassuring to be told 
that it is the intention of one of the foremost experimenters in 
sound films to ‘ go on from this basis of quality’ and not turn 
back to the days of the witless charades composed, as one critic 
has put it, ‘ for the deaf and the daft.’ 

But when we come up against ‘talkies’ in being we are 
instantly aware that something subtler is needed than the mere 
imposition of speech on the more advanced type of silent film. 
The first thing, of course, is to improve the medium itself—the 
synchronisation and the amplification, the whole business of 
‘talkie ’ technique ; and this, in the opinion of the present writer, 
will be the least of the obstacles which stand in the path of the 
producer. Those who, like the manufacturers, were converted 
to the talking picture in a single night are not at all disconcerted 
by the crudities of mechanism now apparent. They are firm 
believers in the ability of the minds behind this invention to 
remove all its merely technical blemishes and overcome every 
snag that exists between the audience and perfect audibility. 
Twenty years ago the ordinary motion picture was a thing of 
‘rainy ’ lines and irritating blobs. But now the camera and the 
projector between them have brought the cinematography of a 
scene to nearly the utmost pitch of clarity and lucidity. Similar 
triumphs await the pioneers and investigators of the science of 
sound and movement on the screen; of that there can be little 
doubt. Rapid improvements are being made even at this 
moment, and it will not be long before all the blurs and jars will 
be eliminated, the voices more sharply diversified, and the perfect 
‘s’ be heard instead of the hybrid consonant that now takes its 
place. ; 

But, as already remarked, these are only technical difficulties 
which technicians exist to overcome. We are concerned here 
more specifically with the talking picture as a form of dramatic 
art. So far, very few of the full-length dialogue films exhibited 
in England have provided an adequate test of the potentialities 
of this type of entertainment for rivalling the appeal of the flesh 
and blood stage. The Singing Fool came and took London, and 
all the provincial centres in which it has played, by storm. But 
this was a very mixed bill, in which the personality of one per- 
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former (Al Jolson), the recurrence of a pathetic lullaby, and 


oceans of movie sob-stuff were exploited to the full without any 


pretence of psychological story value. Yet it is mainly on the 
strength of the extraordinary success of The Singing Fool that 
the cinema proprietors are being told that the ‘talkies’ have 
come to stay and that they must adjust their ideas and their 
theatres accordingly. 

If this were the only kind of thing the innovation had to offer 
us it would hardly have caused the revolution in the British film 
studios that we are now witnessing, or set the whole world of 
play-acting by the ears. The talking picture has a far wider 
significance than is to be found in the musical medley above 
referred to, and the early examples, though few in number, have 
been sufficiently diversified to give us a line on the future develop- 
ment of the art. 

The first all-‘ talkie’ drama of more than half an hour’s 
duration which excited discussion beyond the confines of cinema- 
land was The Wolf of Wall Street. Here was an admirable story 
for this medium, and one which had been seen in its silent form only 
a week or two before and could be compared with it. Yet, novel 
and interesting though it was, one felt that if this was the best 
that the machine could do the ‘talkies’ would not rival, let 
alone surpass, the best that had been done in the soundless play. 
The ‘ Wolf’ was far too wolfish, ‘ Wall Street’ too raucous, for 
perfect pleasure. There was a thickness of utterance in the male 
performers and an almost total lack of differentiation in tone. 
Whatever the position of the actors in the scene, their voices all 
came too obviously from one centre—that of the loud speaker, or 
amplifier. When they turned their backs it was difficult to tell 
who was talking. The lips moved and gave the illusion of 
emitting sound, but the sounds reached the ear an appreciable 
second or two after the movement had been seen by the eye. A 
Polish member of the cast who could not speak English had a 

voice superimposed upon him out of keeping altogether with his 
appearance and character. Yet one came away with the strong 
impression that if these mechanical defects had been remedied 
The Wolf of Wall Street would have made a very striking dramatic 
entertainment. The Canary Murder Case which followed took a 
step backward and seemed to accentuate all the imperfections of 
its predecessor. The action took place on the screen, but the 
dialogue had the effect of being delivered from a gramophone in a 
corner of the orchestral well. 

But the next ‘ talkie’ of any istpnetance left these defects far 
behind. In Speakeasy the enunciation was clear, the action 
speeded up to suit the quick-fire of the dialogue, while the whole 
performance conveyed the feeling that the performers were really 
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enjoying their job; and this, with all its cleverness, is certainly 
not what the talking film succeeds in doing asarule. The Strange 
Cargo was even better in this respect. The technique triumphed 
over a preposterous plot and stimulated interest in every move— 
and sound—of the game. 

But, except for the ‘new and wonderful element’ that had 
been added to them, both the afore-mentioned productions were 
the usual movie stuff, the sort of fustian we had (for our sins) seen 
hundreds of times before in the picture playhouse. If it was 
merely meant to give tongue to the fatuous fiction of the movie 
as we have known it hitherto, the invention would but add one 
more terror to existence. 

Fortunately there are some directors who know how to apply 
the process of the sound-on-film system to a type of story which 
is not an insult to the intelligence. The film adaptation of classic 
books and plays has been a murderous business for the most 
part ; and even when the best has been made of a celebrated 
novel or drama it has seldom succeeded in looking any better than 
the improvisations of the scenario hacks. It will be impossible 
to maltreat these works in the ‘talkie’ versions without the 
violence being instantly perceived. It was a bold stroke, there- 
fore, in these quite early days of the invention to take a play like 
Barrie’s Half an Hour and turn it into a ‘talkie.’ But the 
success of the experiment justified the audacity. The Doctor's 
Secret, which is a slightly expanded rendering of Barrie’s play 
(though liberties have been taken with the ending), registers the 
high-water mark of this stage of the talking film. This poignant 
little drama of a lady who left her husband for a lover, and fled 
back home again in time to cover up her deception, comes out in 
this version with almost all the force of the original; while, of 
course, the extra facilities of the screen permit a more fluid 
presentation than is possible on the stage. In Ruth Chatterton, 
H. B. Warner, and Robert Edeson the ‘ talkies’ have already 
discovered three artists who were evidently destined for this 
medium. In The Doctor’s Secret a good deal of that flatness of 
diction and monotony of emphasis which we noted in the earlier 
examples has disappeared. The voices come from the actors, 
and not from the amplifiers, and the transitions frem scene to 
scene are much more dexterously contrived. If the talking 
pictures ‘ go on from this basis of quality ’ the cinema will have 
more to say to the intelligent playgoer than it has had in the past. 

But, it will be objected, all these are the work of the American 
studios. Is the British cinema public doomed for ever to listen 
to the American accent, as it has been doomed for so many years 
to look at American films? What is the English producer doing 
in the ‘ talkie ’ field? Well, up to the present, not much. There 
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is a notion abroad that the public in this country will prefer what 
are called sound ‘shorts’ to the long dialogue picture, and so 
most of our directors’ efforts have been limited to making one-act 
plays, variety items, and musical ‘ effects.’ Only a very few of 
these, however, have yet been put on the screen. The idea is 
also prevalent that there may be a future for the part-sound, part- 
silent picture, and the productions on this basis of some of the 
American companies have given encouragement to the policy of 
the ‘ half and half.’ Again, an interesting novelty, but not one 
which, in our opinion, is likely to make much headway. For this 
is neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring—or, if the last- 
named, only one that is being drawn across the track. A character 
who pours out his heart in words for the first part of the picture, 
and is then left mouthing dumbly in the air, is a monstrosity 
which not even the long-suffering cinema public is likely to 
tolerate for long: The British producer would be well advised to 
give a wide berth to the ‘ talkies’ which suddenly go silent in the 
middle. 

What of his prospects in the more ample sphere of the dialogue 
drama? If the general quality of the ‘talkies’ made at Elstree, 
Welwyn, and Wembley is to be of no higher grade than the 
majority of the silent films made in the past three or four years, 
America will continue to maintain its predominance as the 
cinema's universal provider. The charge of ‘ vulgarity ’ is often 
made against American films, and no doubt there is plenty to 
substantiate the indictment. But after seeing some of the pale 
imitations of the Hollywood movie which are made in this 
country one recalls Abraham Lincoln’s remark in regard to 
General Grant. ‘Tell me the name of his brand,’ said Lincoln, 
when they informed him that Grant got drunk ; ‘ I’ll send some 
barrels to the others.’ One would like to know how the Holly- 
wood stars get all their sparkle and speed and then send the 
recipe to the English producers and their companies. It used to 
be said that the American films would always be better than 
those produced here because of the superiority of the Californian 
climate. There is nothing in that excuse now, as all the indoor 
pictures in both countries are made under arc-lights. All the 
same, the climate does have an extraordinary effect on the films, 
but the effect is on the personality, not on the photography. 
Abundant high spirits, sometimes known as pep, are a wonderful 
ingredient for the pictures. Compared with the majority of the 
American movie actors, with their boundless energy and unfailing 
liveliness, the British screen artists seem to be suffering from 
permanent dyspepsia. Will this atmosphere of depression be 
shaken off when they are able to speak their lines in the ‘ talkie’ 
film of the future? The first long all-dialogue movie from a 
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British studio is awaited with keen interest—and not a little 
apprehension. 

_ And what will be the effect on the legitimate stage of this 
great transformation act in the world of the movies? One thing 
seems certain: if the talking picture should eventually wear out 
the vociferous welcome that has been given it, the cinema will be 
for ever discredited, because, although a section of its public may 
elect to go back to the silent medium, the impetus behind that form 
of production will have been withdrawn, and it is not likely to 
get a second wind. Will the drama of the stage then begin to 
absorb the former patrons of the picture drama who, having 
sampled the spoken play in a mechanised: edition, will have 
acquired a taste for the warm human touch of the real thing ? 
It may be so. But it will then be more than ever necessary for 
the flesh and blood theatre to put its house in order and make it 
economically possible for the lower-paid populace to seek the 
solace and inspiration of its achievements. In the cinema they 
have put up with, if not always enjoyed, millions upon millions 
of feet of celluloid rubbish. But they have put up with it cheaply, 
and in comfort. They have not had to endure hard seats and 
long waits ; and if, and when, this crowd tires of the standardised 
film and the machine-made ‘ talkie’ which has followed it and 
turns its attention to the authentic play, it will demand the same 
measure of comfort and convenience. Now, while the whole 
gigantic organisation of the cinema is busy perfecting its new toy 
for the housing of yet another type of emasculated drama, is the 
time for men of vision, enterprise and money to be planning a 
real theatre, worthy of the country of Shakespeare, and cheap 
enough to attract its humblest citizens. 


BERTRAM CLAYTON. 
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HEALTH HINTS FROM THE ANCIENTS 


A man who is in good health and a free agent should be under no 
restriction of regimen, nor should he need a doctor. 

He ought to lead a diversified kind of life : sometimes in the country, 
sometimes in town, but more frequently in the country. He should sail, 
hunt, rest at times, but take pretty frequent exercise, for indolence weakens 
the frame, while work strengthens it ; the former brings on premature age, 
the latter gives one a long period of youth. 

Sometimes warm bathing will be advantageous, sometimes cold. . . . 
He should not avoid food that is in common use. Sometimes he should 
attend banquets and sometimes keep away from them ; at times eat plenti- 
fully, and at times only just enough. Let him eat twice daily rather than 
once, and always as much as he can actually digest... . 

The sexual relation is neither to be indulged in too freely nor entirely 
shunned : in moderation it animates the body, in excess it debilitates. 
But as what constitutes excess depends on considerations of age and consti- 
tution it is well to know that coition is not injurious when neither languor 
nor pain follows. More injurious in the day-time, it is safer at night, pro- 
vided that in the first case it be not immediately followed by food, nor in 
the second by staying up and working. 

These precepts ought to be observed by those who are well and strong, 
and while healthy let them take care not to use up those resources which 


are for use against disease. 
De Medicina, i. 1. 


THE above hints on health were written nineteen centuries ago by 
Celsus, a Roman gentleman who thought it the duty oi every 
man of the world to make himself acquainted with the elements 
of medicine. Though not a practising physician himself, he 
probably prescribed for his friends when they needed it, and thus 
acquired a store of practical knowledge. In any case, he studied 
medicine and he studied men; and that part of his work in 
which the above advice occurs is evidently based on his own 
observations and inquiries. His recommendations are rational, 
and, as a recent critic truly said, they will never be out of date. 

In turning over the pages of Celsus and comparing them with 
those of other ancient authorities we soon discover that while 
differences of opinion prevailed among physicians regarding 
methods of treatment, regarding the fundamental rules of health 
there was a general agreement. 
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Compare, for instance, Celsus’ rules of diet and his golden rule 
that a healthy man should be under no restriction of regimen with 
the following aphorism of Hippocrates; it starts with advice to 
the sick, but ends with a warning to the healthy : 


The sick err in adopting a very spare diet ; for they are bound to violate 
its rules and will then be more liable to injury. Every violation is more 
harmful under spare diet than under one more generous. Even in health 
a scanty diet, perfectly regulated and rigorously observed, is dangerous, 
because errors which may arise are more severely felt. Therefore a severe 
regimen is in general more dangerous than one a little more liberal.* 


It may be recalled that the elder Cato, of whose remarkable way 
of life something will be said later, recommended frugality for the 
sick, bu. not fasting. 

‘Neither fasting nor fulness,’ says Hippocrates elsewhere, 
‘nor anything else which passes the natural bounds, is advan- 
tageous.’? But if the former is resorted to we should bear in mind 
that ‘ the old bear fasting most easily ; next those who have reached 
middle age ; the young with great difficulty, and children with 
still greater difficulty, especially those of a lively disposition.’ * 

On the other hand, physicians lay more stress on the dangers 
of over-eating than on those of fasting. ‘ Food,’ writes Hippo- 
crates, ‘when taken in greater quantity than Nature requires, 
causes disease.’ And the poet Theognis gives the same warning 
in a more pointed manner: ‘Satiety has killed far more than 
famine.’ 

The social results of over-eating, by the way, were as painful 
as the physical. For gluttony may lead to fat ; and the ancients 
had even less love for fat men than we moderns have. In warlike 
Sparta, in Rome during her centuries of struggle, and among 
other military nations a fat man was looked upon as a downright 
disgrace. The poor fellow may have been by nature inclined to 
fat, but that did not excuse him. In Sparta one of the chief 
magistrates publicly rebuked a citizen on account of his ‘ corpora- 
tion,’ and even threatened him with banishment. The censors of 
Rome, if they discovered a Falstaff among the knights, would 
condemn him to lose his horse—a hint to him to ‘ walk it off.’ 
And even here a fat man’s tribulations did not end: not only was 
his physical worth impugned, but his mental condition was 
derided by blunt proverbial sayings, such as ‘ fat paunches don’t 
produce keen minds’ (pinguis venter non gignit sensum tenuem). 

The particular suggestions of the ancients regarding suitable 
food cannot have, in other times and places, the same application 
as their more general precepts. It is interesting, nevertheless, to 
note that while the principles of vegetarianism and teetotalism 


1 Aph., i. 5. ® Ibid., ii. 4. 
® Ibid., i. 13. « Ibid., ii, 17. 
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were adhered to by some they were not especially recommended 
either by physicians or by the results of common experience, 
Seneca, the statesman and author, abstained in youth from 
animal food and wine. Cassius, he of the lean and hungry look, 
was a water-drinker. But for the most part opinion favoured the 
principle of Celsus, that a healthy man should avoid a strict 
regimen. 

Fish, meat, vegetables, fruit, and cheese were all considered 
good dishes. About appetisers opinions differed: Celsus recom- 
mends that a meal ‘should begin with salsamenta (salted fish), 
vegetables and other similar food ; then comes the meat, which 
is always best roasted or boiled.’5 But if the object of the first 
course was to rouse the appetite, Socrates and Plutarch, among 
others, would have none of it. 

For the guardians of his ideal republic Plato allows no sauces, 
nor confectionery, nor too wide a variety of dishes. And he 
would like it, by the way, to be thought disgraceful for a man to 
need medical aid except for a wound or an illness incidental to the 
time of year. 

Celsus, too, denounces condiments. ‘ All condiments,’ he 
writes, ‘are injurious for two reasons: one that too much is 
taken on account of their being very palatable, and the other that 
although the quantity be moderate, yet they are digested with 
difficulty.’ ® The food, of course, should be palatable in itself, 
not merely made palatable by the addition of relishes. 

And this consideration brings us to what is perhaps the most 
remarkable of all ancient precepts about food. It comes from 
the Hippocratic aphorisms: ‘Food and drink, if agreeable, 
although a little inferior in quality, are preferable to less agreeable 
food and drink of better quality’ ’—not a bad motto for cooks who 
buy the very best food and then boil all the taste out of it. Hippo- 
crates means that savoury food promotes its own digestion by 
stimulating the nerves of taste and smell, which in turn quicken 
the secretion of saliva and the gastric juices. And he holds that 
vegetables, for example, of the second quality, if properly pre- 
pared, will do us more good than first quality vegetables made 
tasteless. 

As regards the size of the evening meal we have the advice 
of the School of Health at Salerno: ‘If you want a good night 
let your supper be light ’ (u¢ sis nocte levis, sit tibi cena brevis). 

The subject of diet for invalids does not come within the scope 
of this inquiry. However, two aphorisms of Hippocrates addressed 
to the sick deserve mention on account of their general interest. 
The first runs: ‘ The more you feed a diseased body the more 
harm you do it.’* The other concerns convalescents: ‘It is 

® De Med., i. 2. * Ibid. 7 Aph., ii. 38. * Ibid., ii. 10. 
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easier to restore the strength by nourishing drinks than by solid 
food.’ ® Incidentally, Plutarch advises considering milk, not as a 
drink, but as a food. 

Again, on the subject of purging the body all ancient autho- 
rities agree. ‘Those who are healthy and take medicinal purges,’ 
Hippocrates warns us, ‘ soon lose their strength.’ + Celsus advises 
great caution : 


He who wishes to relax his bowels, let him first use such food and wine 
as produce that effect ; if these avail him but little, then let him take aloes. 
But purgatives, although sometimes necessary, become dangerous if used 
frequently ; for by this process the body will be deprived of its nourish- 
ment, and so rendered more susceptible to disease.44 
Plato considered gymnastics the most effective means ‘ to purge 
and strengthen the body.’ 

Celsus devotes a chapter of his work to the needs of ‘ the 
ailing, in which number a great part are those living in cities, and 
almost all those who are studious.’ To such as these he offers 
the following advice : 


Those who digest badly should rest until digestion is completed... . 
When a person wakes he ought to remain a little, and unless it be winter he 
ought to wash his mouth with plenty of cold water. In the long days 
fhe is speaking of an Italian summer] he ought to repose at noon, before 
rather than after a meal. . . . He should study, not after food, but after 
digestion.1* 


And then he comes to the question of exercise : 


Set apart some time for the refreshment of the body ; the first care is 
exercise, which ought always to precede food. He who has digested well 
and laboured little, his exercises ought to be more powerful. . . . Con- 
venient forms of exercise are reading aloud, the use of arms, ball games, 
running, and walking. Unless the body be very weak it may be exercised 
better by walking uphill and down rather than on the level. It is better 
in the open air than in a portico ; better in the sun (if the head can bear it) 
than in the shade. . . . But incipient perspiration ought to terminate the 
task, or at least lassitude short of fatigue. Indeed, there ought to be no 
fixed rule, nor immoderate labour in these exercises. 


Writing to a friend Seneca recommends racing, lifting weights, 
the long jump, and the high jump; he also advises him not to 
spend too much time on the body—the spirit being much more 
important. When he himself grew old, however, and his teeth 
(as he tells us) were falling, he still kept up his early morning 
gymnastics in company with one of his servants. The exercises 
included a foot-race, which Seneca admits to be, at that age, 
almost too much for him. 

Other exercises favoured by the ancients were throwing, 
riding, and swimming. Old age did not excuse men from gym- 


® Aph., ii. 11. 10 Tbid., ii. 36. 
1 De Med., i. 3. 12 Tbid., i. 2. 
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nastics. Plato, keeping to the old tradition, agreed that athletic 
training should begin in childhood and continue through life, 
At the same time the gentler forms of exercise were not forgotten : 
in Horace speaks the wisdom of the Epicureans when he suggests 
that ‘ strolling among the healthful groves ’ 1% (silvas inter reptare 
salubres) benefits both body and soul. 

Regarding man’s sexual life, all the old writers on health 
either affirm or imply that its proper regulation is one of the 
essentials of well-being. Plutarch accepted the ancient dictum 
which reduced all rules of health to three: (1) Eat not to 
satiety ; (2) work conscientiously ; (3) economise your sexual 
strength. The advice of Celsus on sex matters has been given in 
the opening paragraphs of this article. The utility of the marriage 
relation ior keeping men and women in health was fully recog- 
nised ; Hippocrates, for instance, in his treatise on women’s 
diseases, after discussing hysteria, melancholia, mania, etc., says 
bluntly that the cure for these consists principally in sexual 
intercourse. 

Sudden changes of regimen ought to be avoided. 


It is not proper [writes Celsus] to surcharge the stomach with food after 
long privation ; nor should privation succeed to a full diet. . . . A rapid 
transition from too much labour to ease, or vice versd, is not unattended 
with serious danger. When any change is contemplated the transition 
ought to be very gradual.15 


Hippocrates was the first to formulate this precept ; he says, in 
his laconic style, that ‘ every excess is inimical to nature ; what- 
ever is done gradually is safe.’4* But he favours occasional 
changes of habit, for in another aphorism he writes: ‘ Habits of 
long standing, even harmful ones, occasion less inconvenience 
than others to which the body is not accustomed. It is therefore 
necessary occasionally to change the habits ’ 17—to prepare the 
body for any unforeseen changes. After giving the usual warning 
about changes of weather (‘the changes of the seasons are the 
principal causes of disease: and, in the same seasons, great 
changes of temperature ’ 18), he accuses autumn of being the most 
destructive time of the year: ‘ Diseases during the autumn are 
very severe and destructive; spring, on the contrary, is very 
salubrious, and diseases then are seldom fatal.’ 1* 

For those who lead very hard and active lives—and among 
the Romans there must have been many—Celsus gives some 
useful hints. He recommends that after great fatigue one 
should take (before eating) a warm bath and massage. ‘Cold 
water,’ he continues, ‘is most pernicious to a person sweating 

18 Epist., i. 4, 4. 14 De San. Tuenda. 15 De Med., i. 3. 


16 Aph,, ii. 5%. 47 Ibid., ii., 50. 48 Tbid., iii. 1. 
19 Tbid., iii. 9. 
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after labour, also to a person fatigued by a journey, even when 
the perspiration has abated. .. . A change of labour relieves 


fatigue... .’ %° 

For a man fatigued by walking, frequent friction, even on the journey 
itself, refreshes him ; at the end, first a rest and then unction [perhaps 
with the prototype of our modern embrocations] ; afterwards he may 
bathe the feet and legs, rather than the arms, with warm water. . . . He 
who has been chilled must wrap up well and sit in the Jaconicum [somewhat 
like our Turkish bath at home] until he perspires ; then anoint himself ; 
afterwards bathe, take food in moderation and drink pure wine.** 


Ancient wines, owing to their strength, were not taken neat 
except as medicine. 

His advice on sea-sickness seems a little superfluous: ‘ He 
who has been to sea and is troubled with nausea, if he has vomited 
much bile, ought to abstain from food or take very little,’ 
But perhaps Celsus never went to sea. 

He concludes this division of his subject with the remark: 
‘Above all things everyone should know the nature of his own 
constitution’ *°—a maxim which Greek and Latin literature 
echoes and re-echoes. The emperor Tiberius, who despite 
debauchery reached the age of seventy-eight, used to ridicule 
those who after thirty did not understand their own constitu- 
tions. Four centuries earlier Socrates had made this the theme 
of much of his advice : 


He earnestly exhorted his friends to take care of their health by learning 
whatever they could from men of experience, and by attending to it, each 
for himself, throughout his whole life ; studying what food or drink or 
exercise was most suitable for him, and how by these means he might 
enjoy the best health ; for he said it would be difficult for a person who thus 
looked after himself to find a physician who could tell better than he what 
was conducive to his health.*4 


Before taking leave of Celsus let us glance at his methods of 
putting on flesh and of ‘reducing.’ The ruthlessness of his 
regimen for getting thin could hardly be surpassed. But first— 
how to put on weight : 


The body fills out by moderate exercise, a good deal of rest, unction and 
a warm bath some time after a meal, costive bowels, moderate cold in 
winter, full sleep—but not too long, a soft bed, an easy mind, especially 
anything sweet and fat taken with the food and drink, frequent meals, and 
as much in quantity as can be digested.*® 


And now—how to get thin: 


The body is attenuated by staying in hot water, and the more so if it be 
salt; by bathing on an empty stomach, by a scorching sun, by all kinds 
20 De Med., i. 3. 2 Ibid. 22 Ibid. 
%3 Ibid. % Xen. Mem., iv. 7, 9. 25 De Med., i. 3. 
Vor. CV—No. 628 38 
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of heat, by anxiety, staying up at night, too much sleep or too little; by 
a hard bed, by running and much walking, by all violent exercise, by 
vomiting and purging, by anything tart and sour taken once a day only, 
and by the use of uncooled wines on a fasting stomach.** 


Let us now turn to another aspect of our subject—mental 
hygiene. In antiquity there were two standards of healthy man- 
hood and womanhood : the best type of Roman answered to the 
description ‘a sound mind in a sound body’; and the best type 
of Greek strove for a beautiful mind in a beautiful body—the 
concept ‘ beautiful’ being understood to include the ideas ‘ sound’ 
and ‘harmonious.’ The difference between these standards 
arose from a difference in national temperament ; but as regards 
the means of attaining them both Greeks and Romans were pretty 
much in accord. Their method was simple, and can be expressed 
roughly in two phrases: ‘Don’t worry’ and ‘ Keep the mind 
busy.’ 

While taking an interest in our bodies we should not give 
them too much thought, nor pamper them with an attention they 
do not need. Virgil speaks of one who ‘ destroys his health by 
his very anxiety to preserve it.’ Seneca advises a friend not to 
be ‘ overcareful of the carcase,’ and elsewhere he expresses in these 
words the principle underlying all mental hygiene: ‘ Whatever 
eases the mind is profitable also for the body.’ Another precept 
of his, well worth repeating, reminds us that ‘ to wish to be cured 
is part of the cure.’ 

Seneca tried a change of air occasionally and found that it did 
him good in mind and body; but he warns his friends against 
developing the mental disease which breaks out in globe-trotting. 
The lack of trains and steamships by no means prevented wealthy 
Roman neurotics from trying to get away from themselves. ‘ We 
are strenuously idle,’ says Horace maliciously ; ‘ by ship and by 
car we go chasing after happiness ’ 2” (strenua nos exercet inertia : 
navibus atque quadrigis petimus bene vivere). Horace treated 
human failings with a gentle irony ; but Seneca turns acrimonious 
about them and dips his pen in the ink of sarcasm. His readiness 
to censure others and his own colossal self-satisfaction make him 
more of a modern than an ancient figure. He has no mercy 
whatever on globe-trotters. They remind him of ants who climb 
all the way to the top of a shrub and down the other side with 
nothing gained; and they always look as if they were on their 
way to a fire.?® 

Socrates describes the perfection and advantages of an un- 
worldly mind in a well-known passage: ‘ You, Antiphon, seem 
to think that happiness consists in luxury and expensive living. 


26 De Med., i. 3. 27 Epist., i. 11, 28. 28 De Trang. An., 12. 
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But I hold that to have need of nothing at all is a divine attribute, 
and that to have need of as little as possible is to come nearest to 
the divine.’ 2° 

All ancient authorities agree that the mind and body interact, 
and many incline to the belief that the mind needs closer attention 
than the body. Hence the proverbial saying: ‘Ulcers of the 
mind need healing more than those of the body.’ Plato goes so 
far as to make Socrates say: ‘ My belief is, not that a good body 
will by its own excellence make the soul good, but on the contrary 
that a good soul will by its excellence render the body as perfect 
as it can be.’ ® Naturally enough this daring theory of Plato’s 
provoked incredulity in his own times and in many subsequent 
ages. In our times we seem inclined to admit that after all there 
may be more things in heaven and earth than we had imagined : 
Plato, consequently, is coming into his own again. The time may 
yet come when it will be generally recognised that some of the 
ancients are in advance, not only of their own age, but of ours too. 

So far we have been dealing with the ancient theory of right 
living—the theory of what contributes to mental and physical 
health. Let us now observe this theory being put into practice, 
for the examination of how the ancients actually lived will be 
found to yield a number of hints, Generally speaking, both 
Greeks and Romans rose earlier than we do, and made a long 
morning of it—only debauchees and cranks staying late in bed. 
They wore no hats, and dressed in such a way that the air came 
in contact with all parts of the body. Many accustomed them- 
selves to going barefoot, but most people wore sandals. In 
bodily cleanliness and frequency of bathing they surpassed our 
times. The greater part of the public and private business of the 
day was finished by noon. In business they were prompt, in 
their spare time leisurely. In some countries idleness could be 
punished by law. They removed their bedrooms as far as 
possible from the noise of the streets.. 

Though they approved of meat in theory, in practice they ate 
very little of it—at least, during the early, hardy days. Rome 
grew to strength on gruel, kidney-beans, onions, and garlic: her 
decline coincides with the time when, as Seneca describes it, the 
smoke from gourmands’ kitchens sometimes prompted night 
watchmen to send in a fire alarm. 

The Greeks in general ate little meat. They often held 
picnics in the country and on the seashore. Barley bread, fish, 
vegetables, fruit, and cheese were among their staple dishes, 
But the various Greek States differed in habits at least as much 
as do the modern countries of Europe. The Spartans were 


© Xen. Mem., i. 6, 10. 
80 Rep., iii. (transl. by Davies and Vaughan). 
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abstemious, not only by compulsion, but by their very nature, 
Beeotians and big eaters came to be synonymous terms. Corin- 
thians had tastes far too luxurious. Sicilians were known as 
gormandisers, while Athenian meals were ridicwled for their 
simplicity. As for the bad habits of Hellenistic times, it will 
suffice to mention that Athenzus devotes about 100 pages to fish, 
gastronomically considered; and that a certain Philoxenus, a 
glutton for hot dishes, used to gargle with hot water before 
setting to ! 

The ancients trusted largely to Nature, and the best of them 
tried to live in accordance with whatever common experience 
pointed out as suitable. That Nature will always do her share in 
healing diseases is a Greek doctrine, and a true one. Simple 
remedies were universally trusted. It must be remembered, 
however, that among the Romans sound medical knowledge 
was often obscured and sometimes obliterated by a mass of 
superstitious formule and senseless prescriptions. Nevertheless, 
simple living seems to have kept them healthy for many centuries. 
Thousands of people, says the elder Pliny, are living, not indeed 
without medicine, but without doctors. And he goes on to boast 
that the Romans did without doctors for 600 years. 

Perhaps he exaggerates, but it is certain that professional 
doctors who charged for their services did not become a numerous 
class till five or six centuries after the founding of Rome. And 
then they became very numerous indeed. The explanation, accord- 
ing to Seneca, lay in new-fangled dishes : 


Simple meats are out of fashion, and all are collected into one, so that 
the cook does the office of the stomach, nay, and of the teeth too, for the 
meat looks as if it were chewed beforehand. Here is the luxury of all 
tastes in one dish. From these compounded dishes arise compounded 
diseases, which require compounded medicines. ** 

Among the doctors who had to deal with this state of affairs 
was one Asclepiades, called in Rome the most celebrated of 
physicians. Asclepiades deserves mention, if only for the 
astounding things related of him. He first sprang into fame by 
recommending to his patients the simple methods used by earlier 
generations, such as diet, water-drinking, massage, walking. As 
people could do this for themselves, they at once became interested 
im helping to make a success of such inexpensive treatment. So 
the faith of his patients and their will to health were enlisted on 
the side of Dr. Asclepiades. Then came a piece of good luck that 
gave him the most gratifying publicity. He revived a man who 
had been supposed dead and was in fact on the way to burial. 
The finishing touch to his sensational career was given when he 


*1 Ep. 95 (transl. by L’Estrange). 
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staked his reputation as a doctor that he would never fall ill. 
And he won. He died at an advanced age as a result of falling 
downstairs. 

The way of life of elderly Romans of the sensible kind is 
depicted for us by the younger Pliny, who used to visit an old 
gentleman of this type: ‘When the hour for the bath is an- 
nounced’ (everyone then bathed daily about noon) ‘he walks 
awhile naked in the sun if there’s no wind; then plays hard at 
ball, which helps him to fight off old age; and after bathing he 
lies down to rest before his meal.’ 

The elder Cato’s way of life (to go back three centuries) became 
proverbial for its austerity; although not in keeping with the 
changing manners of his time, it will serve to illustrate how 
Romans of an earlier date actually lived. Rising early, he worked 
on his farm in a coarse tunic in winter and naked in summer. 
He sat with his slaves at meals, eating the same bread and drink- 
ing the same wine with them. He used to boast that a dinner 
never cost him more than a few pence. He marched to war on 
foot, followed by one servant. While in the army he drank 
water, and a little wine when exhausted. During the Tarentine 
campaign he came for the first time in touch with Greeks and 
learned their maxims ; as a result he became still more frugal and 
temperate. When governor of Sardinia, instead of using a carriage 
he astounded the people by walking from one town to another, 
attended only by one officer. Even when he reached the highest 
rank that Rome had to offer he made very little alteration in his 
habits, and went on drinking the same quality of wine that his 
slaves drank. He taught his son to throw the javelin, to fight 
hand to hand, to ride, box, endure heat and cold, and to swim. 
After losing his first wife he married again, though at an ‘ un- 
seasonable time of life,’ choosing a young woman. In old age he 
began the study of Greek literature. At the age of eighty-four 
he was still active in politics, and died a year later. His example 
did much to stem the tide of luxury. 

A strong, healthy old age seems to have been common among 
the ancients. To be eighty and fit as a fiddle was nothing out of 
the ordinary. Lucian has left us an interesting list of celebrated 
men all of whom died at eighty or more in full mental and physical 
health. They include kings, statesmen, soldiers, philosophers, 
historians, poets, and men of letters; and the average age of 
these old gentlemen at death works out at ninety-three. The 
gayest of them is Philemon, the comic poet, who died merrily at 


ninety-seven in fits of laughter. 
STANLEY W. KEYTE. 
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TWO WAR PLAYS}! 


‘ It y a des générations qui n’ont pas de chance.’ In these words 
the soldier in Le Tombeau sous l’Arc de Triomphe tells the story 
of his peers. He is speaking to his father, the representative of a 
generation to which the fates had been more kind. But the 
author is speaking not only to those who were too old to serve in 
the war, but also to those happier generations which shall come 
after us. Here in this great play is on record the manner in which 
an ill-starred generation met a fate which they had done nothing 
to deserve ; here is the point of view of men who lived in cir- 
cumstances of horror and died in agony that they might expiate 
the failure of others to think clearly and to realise the conse- 
quences of their actions and policies, or, if you will, that they 
might buy through tragic experience a better world for generations 
yet unborn. 

The point of view of the man of intelligence and imagination 
brought face to face with the harsh verities of war has nowhere 
been stated with greater power or eloquence. The soldier in this 
play may indeed speak for all soldiers, for though he has greater 
powers of thought and greater depth of insight than his comrades, 
yet he sees the war in no other way than as they see it. He has 
the power to formulate and to express that which is in his 
thoughts; they have not. Yet his capacity for suffering is no 
greater than theirs; perhaps his gift of insight, his ability to 
co-ordinate his thoughts, make it less. He is past the fear of 
death, past any reaction of disgust or horror. He has come to 
hold the war, as Farinata degli Uberti held the Inferno, ‘ im gran 
dispitio.’ To his father, full of romantic ideas of the pride, pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war, he describes it in terms of 
scorn: ‘ Je ne la crains pas, et je l’abhorre. Je la fais, et je la 
méprise.’ 

1 Le Tombeau sous l’Arc de Triomphe : Paul Raynal (Librairie Stock. Dela- 
main et Boutelleau, éditeurs, 7, Rue du Vieux-Colombier, Paris). Produced 
in 1924 at the Comédie Frangaise and recently in London in an English trans- 
lation as The Unknown Warrior by the Arts Theatre Club and Mr. Leon M. Lion. 
Journey’s End: R. C. Sheriiff (Victor Gollancz, Ltd., London). Produced by 


the Incorporated Stage Society, and subsequently by Mr. Maurice Browne at 
the Savoy Theatre. 
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There are three characters in this play: the soldier, his 
father, and the girl whom he loves. The plot is of little importance, 
the relations between the characters only of limited interest. 
The tragic figure of the soldier dominates the play by the great- 
ness of his moral stature. He is not an uncommon man; before 
the war he would have attracted but little notice ; he has literary 
interests, but there is no suggestion that he would have attained 
high literary distinction. But by force of suffering he towers 
over the others in a great measure as the hero of ancient epic 
surpasses in stature the hosts whom he leads. He has lost one by 
one his friends; he knows that his little hour is drawing to a 
close; he has come home, his leave bought at the price of 
hazardous enterprise, to seek a few hours of forgetfulness, a brief 
interval of happiness, before he joins his comrades in the shadow 
and the dust. 

The war has now traversed fourteen months of carnage. The 
great battle of the second autumn of the war has broken in a surf 
of blood along the heights of Champagne. The civil population 
is buoyed up with tales of victory, with hope of the final liberation 
of France from the invader. The soldier has come from that 
battle ; he knows the truth ; he has seen the small gain of territory 
bought at a terrible price. He finds his father in a state of 
optimism and of marked complacency. The war has made him a 
person of more importance than heretofore, and he is conscious 
of having done the State some service. ‘Du moins,’ he says with 
satisfaction, ‘ je ne suis pas inutile, ni 4 toi, ni 4 mon pays, que 
je sers 4 mon fagon. Je n’ai pas regardé 4 ma peine. Et quelles 
difficultés pour la main d’ceuvre! Tu ne soupconnes ¢a. Il faut 
tout faire. On n’a personne. Quelle guerre!’ 

The father prattles on of the petty discomforts which the war 
occasions, but the son is not impressed. ‘ Enfin c’est tolérable, 
tout de méme ?’ is his comment. The father hastens to correct a 
false impression, ‘Evidemment, a cété de toi.’ The last word 
strikes strangely on the ear of the son. ‘Moi. . .’ he replies in 
an abstracted manner. There is a wealth of meaning in the word. 
For more than a year he has lived in a world in which the thought 
of self has no place and the energies of all are directed to common 
ends. He has returned to another world, but a few miles away, a 
civilised world, in which the compelling problems are personal 
problems, and the individual has not only a right but a duty 
to society to cherish his personality and to watch with interest 
its growth in the warmth of his own self-esteem. 

But there is more in that one word than this. We realise that 
just in such measure as the individual has lost his identity in a 
body of men devoted to a common cause, so has he gained the 
right to speak in their name. Henceforward we have a sense, not 
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of a man speaking; but of a generation. The father, shocked and 
pained by his son’s scorn, asks whether many think as he thinks, 
Is he sure that he speaks in their name? ‘ Je ne parle pas,’ the 
son replies, ‘au nom de personne. Mais s’ils parlaient, ce serait 
comme moi.’ 

It is a strange conversation which ensues between father and 
son. The traditional rvéles are reversed. The father is full of 
martial enthusiasm, the son out of the depths of his experience 
has no patience with his father’s illusions. The son is the older 
man, and far the wiser. Here is a young man on the threshold of 
life ; what has he to say of it? ‘Il y a une tache pénible et 
nécessaire, il faut la faire.’ He is still a soldier in the ranks; he 
disdains his father’s suggestion that his life might be more 
tolerable if he were an officer. ‘ Je hais tellement la guerre que 
je ne suis pas faché de la subir tout entiére.’ He repudiates the 
idea that his service has in it anything of servitude. He is 
obedient, not to others, but to himself alone, ‘ Tout ce qui est, 
ne l’ai je pas voulu ou consenti? Je tiens avec probité ce que 
j'ai promis.’ The father is distressed ; fidelity to an idea is surely 
not enough to support a man in battle. There must somehow be 
found an element of romance. But the son will have none of it. 
Joy of battle, he observes, is not mentioned in military text-books, 
The dialogue rises to a crescendo. The father thinks that some- 
thing must be done about it. 

“Tl faudrait changer le coeur des hommes,’ he says. 

* Qui sait s’il n’est pas changé ? ’ replies the son. 

‘ Qu’y a t’il de nouveau en eux ?’ 

‘ Leur dédain muet de la gloire.’ 

The son breaks at last into a passionate outburst of denuncia- 
tion and derision of the old ideas of war, once ‘ féroce et magnifique,’ 
now ‘la plus lourde, la plus monotone, la plus rebutante des 
corvées.’ 

The father is impressed, but cannot dispossess himself of his 
cherished illusions. The explanation may perhaps be that his 
son is not as good a man as his comrades. ‘ Pourtant tu n’est pas 
leur pareil,’ he suggests. But the son cuts him short, ‘ A force de 
souffrir je le suis devenu.’ The father realises at last that his son 
has suffered, but this is a matter which the son will not discuss. 
The conversation drifts back ; the father is exercised in his mind 
as to the possible outcome of the war in the absence of martial 
enthusiasm. ‘Cette froide détermination,’ can it support a man’s 
courage? The son reassures him. ‘ L’enthousiasme passe. 
Cette volonté sans illusions ne bronchera pas.’ 

Again the conversation turns to other matters, but the father 
cannot let the subject alone. He seeks in vain ‘]’élan d’un guerrier,’ 
and he finds only ‘la constance hautaine et glacée d’un galant 
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homme condamné iniquement 4 mort.’ Theson is amused by the 
idea and recalls the demeanour of the prisoners of the Terror. The 
father is shocked by the idea. ‘ Je ne m’en serais pas souvenu. Tu 
combats contre l’étranger. Eux subissaient une guerre fratricide.’ 
The son reduces his father to silence at last. He asks, ‘ Est-ce 
qu’il y a des guerres qui ne soient pas fratricides?’ For a time 
the older generation and the younger face each other in silence. 
Then the father recovers his equanimity and some measure of 
complacency. ‘En quel temps nous aurons vécu |’ he observes. 
The scene ends. 

The soldier has bought his leave by volunteering for an 
enterprise which, if it is carried through, cannot but cost his life. 
The telegram which conveys the information that the enterprise 
must go forward has already arrived. For a time the telegram is 
withheld, but the son judges from the embarrassment of his 
father and the girl whom he loves that something is being con- 
cealed, and he demands it. When it is produced, he reads 
‘Revenez immédiatement.’ He greets the order, the formal notice 
of approaching death, with that laughter which was the soldier’s 
reaction to inexpugnable fate. He must return in a few hours ; 
but there is yet time for the most pure of marriages. And to this 
marriage the soldier summons his dead comrades. He raises his 
glass : 

Je salue, je remercie, et j’embrasse. . . . Mes amis! Mes bons com- 
pagnons! Mes camarades! Mes copains! Etes-vous contents que je 
sois heureux? ... Elle vous fait plaisir, cette joie navrée? ... Ils 
sont contents. Je bois 4 eux. Et tout d’un coup je ne sais plus, une 
piété plus que religieuse traversant et transfigurant mon émotion frater- 
nelle si ce que j’éléve au bout de mes doigts, c’est une coupe ou un calice, et 
comme dans le miracle catholique, si je vais boire le vin donné par les 
chéres terres maternelles ou le sang sacré dont ils les ont baignées en les 
protégeant. 

Here, indeed, in language most beautiful and significant the 
great idea is expressed which represents, as it were, the mystery 
of the profession of arms, the attraction, to some minds over- 
whelming, of the soldier’s life, however tragic its circumstance. 
It finds perhaps as noble expression in Julian Grenfell’s Into 
Battle and Allen Seager’s Lafayette Ode, both written by men who 
had seen much of war and were conscious that the strong arms of 
death were closing round them. 

The night draws on, and the tragedy deepens. The soldier 
discovers that his bride no longer loves him, that his year of 
absence has proved too long. There is a terrible scene between 
him and his father. But at the last reconciliation comes, and the 
love of his bride is his again. ‘ Dans ]’univers et dans I’éternité, 
il n’y a plus pour moi qu’une chose qui compte. C’est que tu me 
souries en me voyant partir.’ And so he goes out to his death. 
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I know of nothing in literature with which this play can be 
compared. There are many who have written of war since first 
man set on record that which was in his heart. The bad books 
about war are legion and hardly merit discussion. A play or 
a novel requires a hero, and war provides convenient opportunities 
for exhibiting heroism in its most obvious and unmistakable form, 
The good books about war have nearly all been written by those 
who have seen service in the field. But in modern literature there 
is hardly a man who has been at once a soldier and a distin- 
guished man of letters. Byron died before he had time to give 
to the world any of the fruits of his experience of war; the 
greatest figures in English literature, even when they have lived 
in time of war, have not served in the ranks. The literature of 
war is disappointing on that account; the imagination of even 
the greatest writers has hardly apprised them of the atmosphere 
of the battlefield or of the soldier’s point of view. There are two 
notable exceptions, both men of supreme genius—Shakespeare 
and Thomas Hardy. 

Shakespeare, indeed, betrays but little interest in war. He has 
felt bound in Henry V. to pay tribute to the traditional heroics 
associated with military enterprises, and, being Shakespeare, he 
has carried through the task with genius, but he is clearly happier 
and more at home with his n’er-do-well Pistol and Nym. In 
Othello he has been more whole-hearted, but Othello’s famous 
speech, after the magic words ‘ Farewell the tranquil mind, fare- 
well content,’ becomes rather a panegyric of a military parade 
than an expression of a belief in fighting for fighting’s sake. But 
the first line shows his incomparable genius ; those of us who have 
been soldiers and are so no longer know well how hard to bear is 
the loss of that tranquillity of mind which we found in the faithful 
discharge of a soldier’s trust. 

It is difficult to discern in a great writer where he is putting 
his own point of view and where the point of view which would 
have been held by the character created by him. In these two 
plays we feel that Henry V. and Othello are speaking ; in Hamlet 
we feel that it is Shakespeare. His insight showed him the 
stupidity and futility of war as a means of settling differences of 
opinion, and it would be interesting to know what was the recep- 
tion accorded by the England of the Tudors 300 years ago to 
Hamlet’s aphorisms on the real issue between the armies which 
he saw on the march. 

But Shakespeare was much more interested in men than in 
ideas, and we have in his plays a marvellous gallery of soldiers : 
Othello the great and faithful captain of mercenaries, the pro- 
fessional soldier at his highest ; Edmund the mercenary at his 
worst, with courage as his only redeeming feature ; Macbeth, 
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great general in action, but not master of his own mind or will 
away from the battlefield; Laertes, single-hearted and quick- 
tempered captain; Parolles the coward; Falstaff the man who 
has learned that discretion is the better part of valour ; Bardolph 
and his companions, the disreputable hangers-on of every army. 
Is there any soldier who did not meet all these and many other of 
Shakespeare’s soldiers in the recent war ? 

Thomas Hardy, moreover, notably in The Dynasts, has given 
scenes from the battlefield which ring true. His soldiers are real 
soldiers, whether Wellington and his staff or the troopers who on 
the battlefield and on the march speak of the same irrelevant but 
all-absorbing topics in much the same language as the Dorset 
private soldier in my experience used on the Western Front. 

Le Tombeau sous |’ Arc de Triomphe is remarkable in that it is 
a play, having war as its theme, written by a soldier who has the 
promise, if not already the fulfilment, of the highest literary 
distinction. Other soldiers have described war with fidelity, and 
their books make excellent reading, but few have tried to probe 
that strange mystery, the mingled horror and majesty of battle, or 
have attempted a philosophy of the soldier. Indeed, this play 
has reminded me more often of Greek epic and drama than of 
anything in modern literature ; and I have been told that the 
old Norse literature presents war in something of this guise. The 
Greek and the Norse poets knew war at first hand, and their view 
of war differs greatly from that of modern writers who have not 
known war. In reading the Ilsad we gain a conception of war 
neither righteous nor joyous, but inevitable and decreed. This 
is the conception of war which we find in Le Tombeau. Joy of 
battle is not a marked characteristic of these fighting men ; the 
father of one of them, on his return to Argos or Mycene, might 
well have sought in vain for ‘1’élan d’un guerrier.’ Achilles issues 
from his tent in a state which merits the description of ‘ froide 
‘détermination ’ rather than of ‘ enthousiasme.’ He kills in cold 
fury and disgust, and asks a gallant man who pleads for his life why 
he should spare him seeing that on his head too must soon fall 
death and unrelenting fate, ‘ whether at dawn or noon or even- 
tide.’ In Norse literature also the weariness and sorrow of war 
are in the foreground, and courage in defeat is the majot theme. 
The most marked characteristic of the literature of war written 
by those who know it not is that the reward of courage is shown 
to be victory and honour. In the books written by those who have 
had personal experience of war the reward of courage is more 
often defeat and death. How much more attractive the latter is 
as literature ; the brave man in adversity is surely the greatest of 
the world’s stories. ‘He saved others, himself he could not 
save.’ 
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This is the theme cf M. Paul Raynal’s great play. He prefaces 
it with lines of rare and compelling beauty addressed to his late 
comrades : 


A l’enfant de chez nous 
Quinze cent mille fois sacré & tout coeur juste 
Qui pour l’éternité 
L’éternité Frangaise qu’il a faite 
Dort et réve sous l’Arc de Triomphe 
Aux quatre vents sans fin 
De la gloire du mystére de la douleur et de l’amour. 


This noble tribute is a fitting prelude to a play which reaches 
the height of its great argument. A generation speaks to pos- 
terity through the soldier who is its hero. It is well that great 
literature should tell the story of that generation to those who 
come after them, for the lesson which they learned from tragic 
experience may thereby not be forgotten, and some meed of 
honour may be accorded to them in recompense. 


How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted o’er 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown ! 


Journey's End and Le Tombeau sous l’Arc de Triomphe have 
much in common. They are tragedies. They exhibit men under 
the influence of long service in the field and in the presence of 
defeat and death. Both dramatists have evidently reached the 
same conclusions in regard to war. But in the latter play the 
tragedy is unrelieved, there is not an amusing moment; the 
grandeur of the protagonist carries the play forward to a majestic 
close. The impression left on the mind resembles that imposed 
by the reading of a canto of Paradise Lost. In the former play 
the tragic scenes are interspersed with comedy and are heightened 
by that circumstance. Mr. Sherriff has evidently read his Shake- 
speare. 

The action takes place in the three days preceding the great 
German offensive of March 21, 1918. Captain Stanhope’s com- 
pany is holding a sector of the British trenches before St. Quentin ; 
the company is doomed. In and out of the dug-out pass the 
officers of the company—Stanhope, the young captain, his nerves 
in rags after three years of infantry fighting, supporting his 
courage and resolution by whisky in preference to quitting his 
post ; Osborne, the middle-aged schoolmaster, strong and gentle ; 
Raleigh, the boy straight from school, enthusiastic and inex- 
perienced ; Hibbert, the malingerer; Trotter, the middle-aged 
ranker, a man of infinite good nature, without imagination, stolid, 
invincible. One by one they pass up the stair which leads to the 
trenches and death. 
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This is the darkest hour of the war. For thiree years attack 
has succeeded attack, each winning some small measure of 
success. In the background is the heavy fighting of late 1917, 
when a little ground, mostly swamp, was won at a hideous cost. 
These are the victors of Passchendaele. 

The price of victory has been paid time and again. The 
reckless courage and self-sacrifice of the early battles, the un- 
faltering resolution of 1917, have bought this, and this only. The 
initiative has passed to the German army, and the great attack is 
imminent. Victory is as far off as ever ; in its place beckons the 
spectre of defeat. To Raleigh alone, the newly-joined subaltern, 
does war hold any element of romance or adventure, and to him 
disillusion comes in a day and a night. Hibbert has given up the 
struggle and yielded to fear and despair. The others support 
their heavy burden, each in his own fashion, resolute but with- 
out hope. To them, as to the soldier in Le Tombeau, remains 
the ‘ volonté sans illusions,’ which is so much more enduring than 
enthusiasm. ‘Il y a une tache pénible et nécessaire, il faut la 
faire.’ 

The play opens with the relief of .the sector by Captain 
Stanhope’s company. Osborne takes over from Hardy, the incom- 
petent captain of the outgoing company. Hardy is discovered 
drying a sock over a candle flame. The scene could have been 
written only by one who had seen service with the infantry. The 
peculiar form of good humour and sarcasm which was the argot 
of the trenches could hardly have been imagined. Perhaps to 
those who did not serve in the war this humour lacks point, is 
indeed ineffably silly. One critic, evidently of the younger 
generation, found it more than he could bear. This is natural ; 
the humour of one generation is not the humour of the next, more 
especially when their lot has greatly differed. 


OsBorNE. Five beds, you say ? (He examines the one he is sitting on.) 
Is this the best one ? 

Harpy. Oh, no. (He points to the bed in the right corner.) That's 
mine. The ones in the other dug-out haven’t got any bottoms to them. 
You keep yourself in by hanging your arms and legs over the sides. Mustn’t 
hang your legs too low or the rats gnaw your boots. 

OSBORNE. You got many rats here ? 

Harpy. I should say—roughly—about two million; but then, of 
course, I don’t see them all. 


The dialogue is authentic, and to a soldier reminiscent, to a 
degree which is almost painful. It creates the atmosphere ; 
henceforward we live again the old and half-forgotten life. Here 
are the trench stores which we were accustomed to take over 
(thirty-four gum boots: twenty-five right leg and nine left leg). 
Here is the gossip of the front line. We learn incidentally that 
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Stanhope is ‘ drinking like a fish,’ but that his reputation for 
soldierly qualities and efficiency is not impaired, as the incom- 
petent Hardy is particularly anxious to get away before Stanhope 
has an opportunity of a word with him about the dirty state of 
his trenches. 

Hardy disappears, and Mason, the Cockney soldier servant, 
arrives to lay supper, the usual supper of the front line, with the 
exception of the cutlets—‘ Ordinary ration meat, but a noo shape, 
sir.’ Mason retires, and Raleigh, the newly-joined subaltern, 
comes down the dug-out steps. Raleigh is full of his amazing 
luck. Stanhope was his hero at school, and he has been appointed 
to Stanhope’s company. We learn incidentally that there is, or 
has been, an understanding between Stanhope and Raleigh’s 
sister. 

Stanhope and Trotter arrive. Stanhope stares at Raleigh as 
though dazed and greets him with marked coldness. Supper 
begins, to the great satisfaction of the homely Trotter, but even 
his equanimity is disturbed when addressing his soup by the 
discovery that the miserable Mason has not packed the pepper: 
‘ I mean—after all—war’s bad enough with pepper—(noisy sip)— 
but war without pepper—it’s—it’s bloomin’ awful!’ Hibbert is 
relieved in the front line and comes down the stair. He will not 
have any supper as he is suffering from neuralgia, and retires to 
his dug-out. ‘Another little worm trying to wriggle home,’ 
observes Stanhope to Osborne, and helps himself to the whisky 
which enables him still to play a man’s part. 

The tragedy begins to take its course, a grimmer tragedy than 
that of Le Tombeau. The soldier of the latter play and Stanhope 
are alike in this, that the war has betrayed them and, not content 
with claiming their lives, has first taken as forfeit their earthly 
happiness. But the soldier has the consolation of a philosophy, 
almost a religion, which the war has taught him, as shield against 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. * Stanhope has 
nothing but defiance to offer to implacable fate. The scene of 
Le Tombeau is a country house far from the battlefield. The 
soldier has at least a quiet hour and decent surroundings in 
which he may take his farewell of life. ‘A présent nous sommes 
en régle,’ he says. To Stanhope is vouchsafed the rat-ridden un- 
cleanness of the dug-out and the nerve-shattering clamour of the 
front line. The soldier has but his duty to perform ; Stanhope 
has the added burden of responsibility for his company. The 
soldier has lost the love of his bride ; Stanhope will not go to her, 
reeking with whisky and not master of himself. All might have 
been well. ‘We all go west in the big attack and she goes on 
thinking I’m a fine fellow for ever—and ever—and ever.’ But 
fate has decreed that Raleigh should come to his company of 
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all the 1800 infantry companies in France, and Raleigh will surely 
tell his sister the truth, Stanhope is beside himself with anger, 
and is put to bed drunk by Osborne. Mason looks in with the 
good news that the pepper has arrived. 

The second act reveals Trotter attacking his breakfast and 
trying to find the bit of lean in the bacon which, Mason asserts, 
has shrunk up in the cooking. He has suspicions that Mason is 
getting familiar. The coming of spring has reminded him of his 
red, white, and blue garden at home, and of his eight-foot ‘ ’olly 
‘ock ’ of which he keeps a photograph. He is reminded also of the 
spring of the year before when the scent of a may tree caused the 
scare of a gas attack. ‘ Why, a blinkin’ may tree! All out in 
bloom, growing beside the path! We did feel a lot of silly poops— 
putting on gas masks because of a damn may tree!’ He has 
hopes of an ‘’ot summer’; the black clouds of which the others 
are more than conscious have not yet darkened his horizon. 

Stanhope is under no illusions. He arranges for the strengthen- 
ing of the wire before the front line and the wiring of the com- 
munication trenches so that his company may hold out to the 
last even if the troops on both flanks retire. He interviews his 
sergeant-major to this end. The sergeant-major can hardly be 
said to take the news that the attack is expected on Thursday 
morning with a frolic welcome. He takes a very dirty little note- 
book from his pocket and makes the requisite note. ‘ Thursday 
morning. Very good, sir.’ 

But Stanhope’s burden is not yet complete. He has on his 
hands the malingering Hibbert, and in a terrible scene he threatens 
him with a revolver in order to keep him at his post. We are 
spared nothing in this play. This is war as it really was. ‘ You 
either stay here and try and be a man—or you try to get out of 
that door—to desert. If you do that, there’s going to be an 
accident. It often happens out here.’ We have a raid, one of 
those raids which we all remember so well, ordered at short notice 
for the purpose of securing prisoners for identification, purposes, 
and representing for those who took part the most forlorn of 
forlorn hopes. A prisoner is secured at the cost of Osborne’s life 
and that of six others. Stanhope’s cup of bitterness is full. 
“How awfully nice,’ he says to the colonel, ‘if the brigadier’s 
pleased.’ 

The last evening comes, and the surviving officers of the com- 
pany, all but Raleigh, seek to forget the tragedy of which they 
have been witnesses and that which awaits them in the morning 
in the most obvious way. Hibbert when drunk becomes almost 
cheerful, but his repulsive little mind ultimately gets on Stan- 
hope’s nerves. Trotter, having dined admirably and having 
tried to button his tunic without success, goes out to relieve 
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Raleigh. On his arrival, Stanhope asks him why he did not come 
to dinner, and Raleigh asks how he can sit there and drink cham- 
pagne and smoke cigars with Osborne lying dead outside. 

The cup of bitterness overflows and Stanhope turns on Raleigh 
in uncontrolled fury. ‘The one man I could trust—my best 
friend—the one man I could talk to as man to man—who under- 
stood everything—and you think I don’t care.’ Still Raleigh 
cannot understand, and Stanhope breaks down utterly. ‘To 
forget, you little fool—to forget! D’you understand? To 
forget ! You think there’s no limit to what a man can bear ?’ 

To Raleigh at last comes understanding. Perhaps this play 
will give at long last to others understanding. Life was not the 
only, or the dearest, thing forfeited by the soldier. The price of 
victory was paid by the dead before death came to them, often in 
the guise of merciful release ; it continues to be paid by the living 
to-day. 

Dawn comes, the last dawn for all. The invincible Trotter is 
discovered shaving. ‘ Wash and brush up, tuppence!’ He goes 
out cheerful and undaunted. Hibbert goes unwillingly, accom- 
panied by the cockney servant who has completed his last task 
of providing his officers with sandwiches. ‘ Your sambridges, sir. 
’Arf bully beef and ’arf sardine. Sardine on top, sir.’ Raleigh is 
brought down wounded, and dies in Stanhope’s arms. Recon- 
ciliation has come at last, the friends are friends again. The 
shelling rises to a fury, and Stanhope goes up the steps to play 
for the last time his captain’s part, to lead the men to whom he 
has been faithful, for whom he has sacrificed much more than 
his life. 

To the soldier Journey's End is a record, remarkable in its 
fidelity, of his own experience of war. The play recaptures for 
him the very atmosphere of days half-forgotten but most worthy 
of remembrance. On that if on no other account it is to him a 
great play. The more fortunate generation which has already 
succeeded us will find here material which will enable them, if 
they will, to sit in judgment. It may well be that their judgment 
will be unfavourable ; the men of yesterday bear no aureole of 
romance. ‘ Magnanimi heroes nati melioribus annis’ could not 
have been written by a poet of to-day. But perhaps we may hope 
that, though the future may rightly lay claim to the better years, 
England will not wholly forget the men of an ill-starred generation 
who, when the darkness closed round them, were great of heart. 


C. O. G. Dour. 














A ROYAL DESERTER 


THE ingredients which went to make up the character of Frederick 
William I., King of Prussia, were as varied as those which, on the 
authority of Patience, we know to be requisite for a heavy dragoon. 
But the contents of the crucible required for the making of the 
Prussian king were much more deadly than those sung by Colonel 
Calverley to his simple-minded auditors. In Frederick William 
there was more than a trace of Rhadamanthus and a distinct 
strain both of Nero and Caligula as well. Harpagon was well 


‘represented in his composition. He showed strong symptoms of 


Caliban. But the ingredients which will most surely reveal them- 
selves are those which made up Judge Jeffreys, Squire Western, 
Wackford Squeers, and Mr. Fang. Yet there were other particles 
which to some extent neutralised the deadly effect of those 
ingredients just named. Although he was a bully and a boor and 
a sot, Frederick William was unquestionably a deeply religious 
man—indeed, at times, fanatically so. In an age when marital 


‘infidelity, especially among kings and princes, was taken almost 


as a matter of course, he maintained in his married life a standard 
of purity remarkable and exceptional at the time. In an age when 
baths were a rarity he had a passion for bodily cleanliness. And 
although his language, even to royal ladies, was in his frequent 
moments of rage horrible and obscene he was a stern censor morum. 
He frowned on the peccadilloes of youth, while for vice in which 
the decadent or unnatural played a part Frederick William had a 
very real loathing and horror. 

He was indeed a mixture of contrasting qualities. He was an 
excellent administrator, but possessed of eccentricities which had 
never before been seen out of a madhouse. He was the most 
pacific of princes, yet he was at heart a soldier. The army was 
his passion. He was the first prince to make military uniform the 
regulation court dress, and during the last fifteen years of his 
reign he never wore anything else. When his five-year-old son— 
he who was later to be Frederick the Great—wept at being put 
for the first time into stiff regimentals the king was angry ; but 
when the prince tried to beat out a march on a tiny drum Frederick 
William was so thrilled that he hastily summoned the court 
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painter to reproduce the great event. He raised the Prussian 
army from a strength of 30,000 to 80,000 soldiers, an enormous 
figure when viewed in comparison with the size and population of 
Prussia at the beginning of the eighteenth century. To maintain 
such a powerful force the entire kingdom was divided into circles 
according to the number of hearths. Every able-bodied male, 
excepting only certain classes necessary for purposes of education 
and trade, was predestined from birth to bear arms. Every boy 
had to wear a regimental stock as a reminder of the duty in front 
of him. Even children of five years were enrolled and their parents 
obliged to give security for their appearance when called for, 
‘ Better be a eunuch in a Turkish harem,’ cried the harassed 
people, ‘ than a Prussian subject.’ 

If the army was his passion, the collection of a corps d'dlite of 
tall soldiers amounted almost to a mania. Although naturally 
parsimonious almost to the point of avarice, the king spent 
money like water in enticing tall recruits from abroad; and 
although he really dreaded war he risked the anger of brother 
sovereigns by an audacious system of kidnapping six-foot men. 
The ambition of the king was to form a brigade of these giants, 
and his agents were active everywhere. Their researches were 
not confined to Europe, and, in the words of Macaulay : ‘ No head 
that towered above the crowd in the bazaars of Aleppo, of Cairo, 
or Surat could escape the crimps of Frederick William.’ The 
drilling and reviewing these great grenadiers was the main 
interest of his life, but, after a brush with Sweden in the third 
year of his reign, nothing would induce him to use his army, 
although it was always ready to take the field within eight days. 
The only blood of his soldiers he ever spilt was indeed that of his 
grenadiers, but it was shed by the lancet, and not by the sword. 
When overheated with passion or drink he was frequently relieved 
by bleeding. Bleeding must therefore have a like effect upon the 
restless or insubordinate soldier. ‘Bleed the regiment, every 
man!’ he roared once at a review held in bitter weather. He 
himself set the example; and then, company by company, as 
they stood under arms, the regiment submitted itself to the 
operation. 

Frederick William was indeed a maniac, and the fact that he 
was allowed to be at large and to exercise his brutal tyranny 
unchecked throws a curious light upon the submissiveness of 
subject to sovereign in eighteenth-century Prussia. When 
Frederick William walked abroad his cane was in his hand, and 
his insane fury was vented in curses and blows. If he met a lady 
in the street he was as likely as not to give her a kick and tell her 
to go home and mind her brats. If he saw a clergyman staring at 
the soldiers he bade the reverend gentleman betake himself to 
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study and prayer, and emphasised this advice by a sound caning 
administered upon the spot. On one occasion the king pursued 
a Jew in Berlin and beat him almost to death. When to the royal 
demand why he had run away the terrified Hebrew replied that 
he was afraid of His Majesty, the king, with savage cuts of the 
cane, roared out: ‘ You are not to fearme; you are to love me, 
love me.’ This out-of-doors brutality was duplicated and even 
increased within the walls of the palace. On one occasion he sent 
for a magistrate to discuss a case with him, and opened the pro- 
ceedings by striking his visitor on the mouth with a stick, knocking 
out several teeth. Macaulay is not far wrong when he says that 
life there was a hell and that the master of the household was the 
most execrable of fiends and a dreadful cross between Moloch 
and Puck. 

With such a monster for a father the early life of the Crown 
Prince Frederick was bound to be one of misery. Oliver Twist in 
the workhouse and Smike at Dotheboys Hall were pampered 
children compared with the wretched heir to the crown of Prussia. 
Some relief might have been afforded the young crown prince had 
he been cast in the same mould as his brutal sire, for deep in the 
savage heart of Frederick William lay some curious seeds of 
parental affection. But in physique, character, and tastes there 
was a wide gulf between father and son. Voltaire declared that 
‘never perhaps in all the world have a father and son ever existed 
who were quite so unlike.’ Frederick was a frail, sensitive, highly 
strung little fellow who was always horribly frightened at the 
rough pleasantries of his father—on the rare occasions when the 
latter was in a good humour—and who trembled all over and 
became hysterical with fear when Frederick William was in a rage. 
Before even the unfortunate little crown prince had grown to 
boyhood his father hated him. The brutal, blustering, bullying 
king could not bear to think that the fruit of his loins and the heir 
to his throne was a timid, fragile and effeminate weakling. ‘ The 
king,’ wrote Frederick’s elder sister Wilhelmina bitterly, many 
years later—‘ the king could not bear my brother. He abused 
him whenever he laid eyes on him, so that Frederick became 
obsessed with a fear of him which persisted even after he had 
reached the age of reason.’ 

Before he was out of the hands of his nurses and governesses— 
when he was but five years old, in fact—the military education of 
the crown prince was begun. There was formed especially for the 
little Fritz a miniature company some 100 strong which in time 
increased in size and became a permanent institution known as 
the crown prince’s cadets. The drillmaster was a seventeen-year- 
old youth, Rentzell by name, who ‘ knew his fugling to a hair’s- 
breadth,’ and who also played beautifully on the flute, an accom- 
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plishment which endeared him to the infant recruit, who had an 
exquisite ear for music. As a seven-year-old the crown prince 
was taken out of women’s hands and placed in charge of a military 
governor who had military and civilian tutors under him. The 
king drew up a curriculum of extreme rigour and precision, 
Religion came first. No heretical sects were even to be mentioned 
in the child’s presence. He was to be imbued with abhorrence of 
popery and given a revelation of its baselessness and absurdity, 
A proper love and fear of God was to be explained as the founda- 
tion and sole pillar of the prince’s temporal and eternal welfare, 
In secular things he was to learn arithmetic, mathematics and 
artillery, and economy ‘ to the very bottom.’ Only a little ancient 
history, but an exact knowledge of the history of the last century 
and a half. Fritz (poor little man !) was to be ‘ completely master 
of’ the Jus Naturale and Jus Gentium. Later he was to be 
instructed in the war sciences so as ‘ to infuse into him a true love 
for the soldier business,’ and the fact was to be impressed upon 
him that nothing but the sword could bring a prince honour and 
renown. Latin, however, was strictly prohibited. Later this 
decree was disregarded by one of the prince’s tutors with un- 
fortunate results. The king, entering the schoolroom, found all 
the contraband apparatus of Latin grammars and dictionaries 
displayed, and among other books was a copy of the Aurea Bulla 
—the Golden Bull of the Emperor Charles VI. ‘ What is this ?’ 
roared the king. ‘ Your Majesty, I am explaining the Aurea Bulla 
to the prince,’ stammered the terrified usher. Up went the royal 
cane, off fled the pedagogue, and outraged majesty coined a new 
and startling German verb: ‘Ich will dich, Schurke, beauream- 
bullam’ (I'll Golden Bull you, you rascal’), and so ended the 
classical education of the crown prince. 

When the little Fritz was ten years old his system of education 
was again tightened up and adjusted, and this time with such 
ferocity as to suggest that the king wished to confine his son in 
an intellectual strait waistcoat. Every minute of the boy’s work- 
ing hours was rigorously planned. His life was a constant routine. 
He had no time to play, no leisure to think. He was never alone, 
yet he was always lonely. His very prayers—the hours at which 
they should be said and the words to be employed—were the 
subject of royal mandate. The same exactitude was applied to 
his ablutions—at what hour he should wash and the occasions 
when he was to be allowed soap and the occasions when he must 
use water alone. Speed was essential. The crown prince was to 
have his breakfast while getting combed and queued ‘so that 
both jobs go on at once,’ and it was ordered that the lad should 
dress and undress himself ‘ hurtig so viel als menschenméglich ist’ 
(‘as fast as is humanly possible’). This awful and grinding 
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routine lasted for nearly ten years. During it the crown prince 
had, of course, to fulfil his military duties as well. By the time 
he was twelve years old he could drill his cadet company with 
great exactness, and he himself was frequently obliged to stand 
sentry before the palace with musket and cartridge box just like 
any private soldier. In his fourteenth year he was appointed 
captain in the Potsdam Grenadier Guards—the regiment of giants. 
All the time the king’s brutality kept the life of the crown prince 
one of misery. One day there was a terrible scene because the 
boy wore gloves when out hunting on a day of Arctic temperature. 
On another occasion the king insisted on his son riding an un- 
broken horse, and when the crown prince was thrown and severely 
injured he was ordered to attend guard mounting next day, even 
though he was unable to get his arm into the sleeve of his jacket. 
At table the crown prince was foolish enough to use a three- 
pronged fork instead of the two-pronged instrument of standard 
use, and was severely beaten by the king for his audacity. 

A complete divergence between the tastes and pursuits of the 
king and his son was noticeable to observers by the time the latter 
had reached the age of fourteen. The king had a mania for soldiers, 
while the crown prince was frankly bored by everything connected 
with his military duties. The father was an arrant Philistine, 
while the son was passionately fond of music, drew and painted 
with no little skill, and was so devoted to books that by the time 
he was fifteen he, in league with one of his tutors, had got together 
a. library of 3000 books—many of them encyclopedias, biblio- 
gtaphies, histories, and mathematical and scientific works—which 
he concealed in a house near the palace. Frederick loathed the 
‘Tobacco Parliament,’ with its foul atmosphere and the bourgeois 
company with which the king delighted to surround himself; he 
disliked, too, attendance at church, and preferred to stay at home 
and read Voltaire. The king hated, while the crown prince 
adored, everything French. Frederick William was passionately 
fond of the chase, but the slaying of stags and wolves and boars 
merely wearied his son. Often the crown prince would retire with 
some musical comrades and hold a miniature concert with the 
flutes and piccolos which they had brought in the pockets of their 
hunting-coats. 

The turning-point in the life of the crown prince came early in 
1728, when, for reasons of State, the King of Prussia went to 
Dresden to visit Augustus the Elector of Saxony, who was also 
King of Poland. Frederick William had at first decided to leave 
the crown prince at home, but, wishing probably to have his son, 
who had entered the stage of adolescence, under his own eye, he 
gave a grudging assent to the boy’s appeal to be allowed to 
accompany him. The court at Dresden was hardly a suitable 
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place for a lad of sixteen, who had been brought up in rigorous 
seclusion, to have his first glimpse of the world. Augustus the 
Strong was a most immoral man. He had a large number of 
illegitimate children (at his death the total was estimated at 354), 
and so abominable was the moral state of affairs at Dresden that 
his favourite mistress was one of his own illegitimate daughters, 
who filled the same place in the affections of one of his natural 
sons. The Crown Prince of Prussia fell under the charms of this 
lady, and the debauchery to which he gave way at Dresden 
seriously undermined his health, while the temporary freedom 
he had there enjoyed made him chafe against the restrictions to 
which he was forced to submit at home. Shortly after his return 
from Dresden the crown prince fell into a very low state of health, 
and the king, believing it the result of his own severe treatment, 
felt some perfunctory pangs of remorse, and even showed some 
kindness and tenderness to his son. But when he was apprised 
of the real cause the king’s rage knew no bounds. He had his son 
strictly watched, once more spoke with savage delight at the 
prospect of his death, and in the presence of some young officers 
offered a reward to anyone who should bring him intelligence that 
the crown prince had contracted a loathsome disease. 

The king now redoubled his brutality. Frederick, to whom 
his beloved flute was about the only resource left, had formed a 
friendship with a young woman, the daughter of a minor official 
in Potsdam, who played the spinet and with whom the young 
man would play duets. Whether a guilty relationship existed 
between the pair is uncertain. Voltaire calls her une espéce de 
matiresse, and declares that the prince merely fancied that he was 
in love with her. The king, however, immediately presumed guilt 
and had the young woman publicly flogged in the market-place in 
Potsdam right under the eyes of hisson. In the royal palace there 
were terrible scenes. The house was divided against itself, for 
the queen was working for a double English marriage (Wilhelmina 
to the Prince of Wales, and Frederick to the Princess Amelia), 
while the king had been induced by political wirepullers to oppose 
the project. In December 1729 the king taunted his son with his 
English proclivities, to which the young man spiritedly replied : 
‘I respect the English because I know the people there love me.’ 
The king went livid with rage. He sprang upon his son, seized 
him by the throat, and showered blows upon him with his cane 
until sheer exhaustion compelled him to desist. That night 
Frederick wrote to his mother: ‘ The king has entirely forgotten 
that I am his son. . . . I am driven to extremity. I have too 
much honour to endure such treatment, and am resolved ts put 
an end to it one way or another.’ 

The Princess Wilhelmina has left on record that, at this 
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period, the king never saw Frederick without threatening him 
with the cane. She herself, though supposed to be her father’s 
favourite, shared in the horrible treatment meted out to his 
family by the royal brute. ‘The pains of purgatory,’ she wrote, 
‘could not equal what we endured.’ She and her brother were 
forced to attend the king at nine in the morning, to dine with 
him, and not to leave the room under any pretence whatever. 
The monster spent the time in hurling invectives at his two 
children. At dinner the food was disgusting, but the king forced 
Wilhelmina and Frederick to eat till they sometimes vomited in 
his presence. The king, when carving, would often endeavour to 
leave nothing for the two children, and if his calculations had 
erred he would spit on the dish so as to prevent them eating what 
was left. Once Wilhelmina had the courage to remonstrate at 
the quality of the food, and a real ‘ royal row’ ensued. The king 
threw a plate at Frederick and another at Wilhelmina. As the 
family rose to withdraw the king aimed a blow at his daughter 
with his crutch. She dodged it, and the king then made his lackeys 
drag his wheeled chair in pursuit, while the princess fled to the 
queen’s apartments. There can be little doubt that at this period 
Frederick William was violently insane. Once he drove the queen 
and the children angrily from his presence and tried to strangle 
himself with a cord. It was in this year that he proposed to 
challenge King George II. of England to a duel, the casus belli 
being the mowing of a hayfield upon disputed territory on the 
Hanover-Brandenburg frontier. 

In June 1730 things had come to a crisis between the king and 
his son. In that month there was held in the camp of Radewitz 
an entertainment given by Augustus of Saxony, which was a 
combination of military manceuvres, a ‘ tattoo,’ and a beanfeast. 
The chief guests were the King of Prussia and the Crown Prince 
Frederick, and to degrade his son in the eyes of the royal and 
aristocratic assemblage seems to have been one of the chief objects 
of Frederick William. The crown prince, who was now in his 
nineteenth year, was treated like a disobedient child, and on one 
occasion was actually beaten coram publico. The king added 
mockery to outrage by declaring : ‘ Had I been treated so by my 
father I would have blown my brains out ; but this fellow has no 
honour—he takes all that comes.’ With Frederick the desire to 
escape his life of humiliation now became a fixed resolve. He 
had made a couple of friends on whose help he could rely. The 
first was a young officer, one of the king’s pages, Keith by name, 
who had become an inseparable companion—so inseparable that 
the diseased mind of the king had placed upon the attachment 
the most unfavourable construction, and Lieutenant Keith was 
dismissed from the palace and posted to a regiment at Wesel, on 
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the Dutch frontier. The other intimate was Katte, a lieutenant 
in the bodyguard and some six years senior to the crown prince, 
Although Katte was of the Junker class and came from a military 
family, his tastes were those of a scholar, and he was un 
well read and well informed for a man of his age and class. Katte 
disliked army life ; and a spirit of rebellion against the Prussian 
military system was the chief bond between him and the young 
Frederick. The crown prince was resolved to try to escape to 
France, Holland or England, and his fellow conspirators Keith 
and Katte had engaged to assist him. Captain Guy Dickens, the 
British secretary of legation, was also in the plot ; but although 
he assured the prince that everything would be done in England 
to assist him and to pay his debts, he deprecated the prince's 
intention of seeking asylum there. 

On July 15, 1730, the King of Prussia started from Berlin for 
a journey through southern and western Germany, taking with 
him the crown prince. Frederick’s mind was now made up. He 
would, at all costs, fly from his brutal father. But the stars in 
their courses fought against the crown prince. It so happened 
that at Erlangen, one of the towns on the route, there was 
quartered Rittmeister (7.¢., cavalry captain) von Katte, a cousin 
of the crown prince’s confidant in Berlin. From the latter there 
came by special messenger an incriminating letter to Frederick, 
and the messenger, in passing through Erlangen, informed the 
Rittmeister that he was the bearer of a note from the lieutenant to 
the crown prince, and asked where he would find his Royal High- 
ness. Captain von Katte’s suspicions were aroused, and he gave 
to the messenger a note addressed to Colonel von Rochow, one of 
a ‘ trio of vigilance ’ set by the king over the crown prince, advising 
him to be on his guard. The king was informed. For some time 
suspicions as to the prince’s intention had begun to form, and they 
were now strengthened. Worse still was to follow. In writing to 
Lieutenant Katte the crown prince omitted to put ‘ Berlin’ on 
the address, with the result that the letter was delivered to, and 
read by, the suspicious Captain Katte at Erlangen. The crown 
prince’s carelessness was to cost Lieutenant Katte his life. 

A scene, trivial but humiliating, determined the crown prince. 
At Feuchtwang the royal party was entertained by the dowager 
Margravine of Anspach. During dinner Frederick let fall a knife, 
and his clumsiness led to an abusive outburst from the king. 
After reaching Augsburg the party headed north-west towards 
the Rhine, and the proximity of the French frontier induced 
Frederick to make his attempt from Steinfurth, a village between 
Heilbronn and Heidelberg, where for want of better accommoda- 
tion the king and his entourage had to pass the night upon straw 
in barns. Among the king’s entourage was a page, Keith— 
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brother of the crown prince’s friend who had been sent off to 
Wesel in disgrace—and Frederick persuaded the lad to have 
horses ready at four o’clock in the morning for the projected flight 
across the Rhine. By mistake—Fate was indeed unkind to the 
crown prince—Keith first wakened the prince’s valet, who had 
long been a spy of the king’s, and, when the crown prince had 
dressed and slipped out, the valet woke up Colonel Rochow, who 
hurried in great agitation to rouse the other military watchdogs. 
The prince was found waiting for the horses which had not yet 
arrived, and was induced—according to some accounts compelled 
by main force—to return to the camp. He sullenly maintained 
that his intention was one of amorous adventure to a neighbouring 
village ; but, unknown to the prince, the plot was divulged later 
by the page, who confessed everything to the king. Frederick 
William sent for the ‘ trio of vigilance’ and informed them that 
if they failed to bring the crown prince back to Prussia, living or 
dead, they would answer for it with their heads. Arriving at 
Darmstadt, he said to his son with grim mockery, ‘ Still here, 
then? I thought you would have been in Paris by this time,’ to 
which the prince, not yet aware of young Keith’s treachery, replied 
with light-hearted evasion. He discovered, however, to his 
dismay that he was now practically in arrest, and at Frankfort 
the worst happened. At that city there arrived an express to the 
king from Captain Katte. It was the letter meant for Lieutenant 
Katte, on which the crown prince had forgotten to include the 
word ‘ Berlin’ in the address. There was now revealed to the 
maddened king a plot to desert in which an officer of his guards 
was a conspirator. He sought out the crown prince, rushed upon 
him, seized him by the throat, tore out his hair by the roots, and 
struck him in the face with the knob of his stick with such violence 
that blood streamed from the prince’s nose. 

From Frankfort the royal party proceeded down the Rhine to 
Wesel, the crown prince, in arrest, following in a separate yacht 
under guard of the military watchdogs. At Wesel the culprit was 
brought on shore for a further interview with his father. A terrible 
scene ensued. The crown prince acknowledged that he had 
intended to desert, but declined to express the remorse expected 
from him, whereupon the enraged father drew his sword, and 
would have run the crown prince through the body had not the 
commandant of Wesel sprung between them with vehement 
protests. Rumours of the attempted flight and of the actual 
arrest of the crown prince soon reached Berlin, where the queen 
and Wilhelmina were thrown into an agony of alarm. They knew 
that the king, immediately on his return, would search Frederick’s 
desk for incriminating letters, and the two ladies therefore burnt 
the whole of the correspondence and set to writing hundreds of 
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innocuous substitutes in their stead. The king himself arrived 
at Potsdam on August 27, and the usual scenes of savage cruelty 
ensued. Black in the face, his eyes sparkling fire, and foaming at 
the mouth, the king knocked Wilhelmina senseless to the ground, 
and was with difficulty restrained by the queen and others present 
from kicking her while she lay. The queen in her terror rushed 
up and down the room shrieking hysterically. The noise was 
heard outside. A crowd collected. The guard turned out. Mean- 
while inside the palace the king was swearing he would have Fritz 
put to death and Wilhelmina imprisoned for life. He accused the 
princess of complicity in the crown prince’s attempt to desert, 
and declared that she had had an intrigue with Katte, to whom 
he said she had borne several children. Of Katte’s connexion 
with the crown prince the king had formed an idea even more 
horrible and, probably, equally far-fetched. The dreadful scene 
was interrupted by the sight of Katte being led across the palace 
square for interview by the king, who rushed off to vent further 
cruelty, shouting out that he would soon have evidence against 
his son and daughter— clear proofs to cut the heads off them.’ 

Before dealing with the main culprits the king had a hurried 
campaign of vengeance against those whose connexion with 
deserter Fritz and his schemes was more remote. Arrest and 
banishment were the rule in every case, and even the very book- 
seller who had provided the crown prince with books was sent to 
Memel. The king gave forth terrible threats. He wished more 
than ever for the death or abdication of his son, but here he found 
himself confronted by grave difficulties, for as heir to the Elector 
of Brandenburg the crown prince held a high place in the Empire. 
To put him to death without the Emperor’s consent would involve 
immense political difficulties, and an enforced renunciation of the 
succession would have the same result. A rumour of the king’s 
murderous intentions filled all minds and occupied all tongues in 
Prussia and Berlin, in spite of a savage edict which threatened that 
every tongue so offending would be cut out. The king, with his 
queer, warped mind—the mind of a brutal drill sergeant suffering 
from gout and religious mania and given to drink—was tor 
between a longing to cut off his son’s head and the desire to save 
his immortal soul. Carlyle, quoting from old letters of Frederick 
William of this time, declares that these show ‘ the ruggedest of 
human creatures melted into blubbering tenderness and growling 
huskily something which we perceive is real prayer.’ For a month 
the king never went to bed sober, and his conduct one night is 
consistent with an attack of delirium tremens. 

Meanwhile the crown prince was languishing in solitary con- 
finement in a prisoner’s cell at Ciistrin, sixty miles east of Berlin. 
He had been brought there under escort and by circuitous routes 
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with some nerve-racking experiences en route. In the old castle 
at Mittenwalde he had been examined by an official commission. 
The fiscal-general had appeared in his official red cloak. Red was 
the colour of the headsman’s dress at Berlin, and for a moment 
Frederick thought that his last hour had come. Later, during 
the inquiry, there were ominous references to the rack. Frederick 
owned afterwards that his blood ran cold. But he confronted the 
commissioners with courage and answered with spirit to the 
questions put to him by the creatures of the king. 

In his cell at Ciistrin Frederick wore plain prison dress, for his 
uniform, sword, and every mark of dignity had been removed. 
Tenpence a day was allowed for his food—sixpence for dinner and 
fourpence for supper. The food was cut for him, as he was not 
allowed the use of a knife. There was no furniture, not even the 
most needful, in his cell. The prisoner was not allowed on any 
pretext whatever to leave his cell ; three times a day an attendant 
entered, remaining not more than four minutes on each occasion. 
No books were allowed except the Bible and Prayer Book. The 
single tallow candle was extinguished at seven every evening. 
Permission to receive Holy Communion was refused. Some 
relaxation was afforded the prisoner after a few weeks owing to 
the humanity of his gaolers. Books and writing materials were 
smuggled in ; some human intercourse was allowed him ; and the 
regulation as to deprivation of light at seven o’clock was dis- 
regarded. 

After six or seven weeks of furious brooding the king declared 
that Keith, Katte, and the crown prince should stand their trial 
for desertion before a court-martial. As regards Keith the order 
was a mere formality, for the crown prince had found time to 
warn him ; and, handily situated as he was on the frontier, Keith 
had fled into Holland and thence to England. Two other officers 
were also to be brought to trial for comparatively minor derelic- 
tions of duty in connexion with the projected flight. The court- 
martial assembled at Cépenick on October 25, 1730—a full-dress 
affair with a lieutenant-general and three each of the rank of 
major-general, colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major and captain, the 
members voting by classes according to rank. For six days the 
court sat, and then forwarded the proceedings with findings and 
sentences to the king. The case of Keith was simple. He had 
actually deserted and was condemned to death, but as he was out 
of reach all that could be done was to cite him by beat of drum 
and hang him in effigy. Katte had not deserted, but he had con- 
templated doing so, and he had given the crown prince active 
assistance in the preliminaries of his scheme. Of the five classes 
of members three voted for death and two for detention in a 
fortress for life ; the president’s vote turned the scale in Katte’s 
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favour and the lesser punishment was awarded. As for the crown 
prince, the court declared unanimously that it was incompetent 
to decide. The members avoided the word ‘ desertion,’ speaking 
merely of an attempt to ‘ absent himself.’ This they considered 
a State matter and a family affair as between the king and his 
son, and they left the crown prince to the paternal clemency of 
His Majesty. 

The king was furious. Blood he would have. From Wuster- 
haiisen on November 1 he wrote a violent letter to the court- 
martial expressing his surprise at the sentence upon Katte and 
his inability to realise ‘the shallow reasons which have induced 
the court-martial not to pass sentence of death upon him.’ And 
he concluded his letter with these words : 


His Majesty went to school too in his youth and learned this Latin 
proverb: Fiat justitia et pereat mundus. We decree therefore of right and 
justice that though he by right deserves as having committed the crime 
of high treason to be torn with hot pincers and hanged, yet in consideration 
of his family he shall be put to death with the sword. When the court- 
martial shall signify his sentence to Katte he is to be told that His Majesty 
is sorry, but that it is better that Katte should die rather than that justice 
should depart out of the world. 


But for Frederick William mere murder was not enough. Katte 
must be done to death under the window of the crown prince’s 
cell, and officers must be sent to hold Frederick by main force, if 
required, against the bars. Early in the morning of November 6 
Katte was led past the prison wall at Ciistrin on his way to the 
scaffold. At the sight of his friend, walking with quiet fortitude 
to his doom, the crown prince kissed his hand to him and called 
out in French, ‘O my dear Katte! I ask of you a thousand 
pardons.’ Katte looked to the cell window, bowed, and replied 
in French likewise, ‘ Monseigneur, it is nothing ’ ; and then added: 
‘ Death is sweet for so lovable a prince,’ and fared on—round some 
angle of the fortress and out of sight of Frederick, who had 
swooned away after his last glimpse of Katte in this world. Bya 
refinement of cruelty the headless body, covered by a black cloth, 
was by express order of the king left for several hours in view of 
the prince’s window. 

For some days Frederick lived in hourly terror of being sum- 
moned to endure a similar fate. But the protests on behalf of the 
crown prince, received from the Courts of the Great Powers of 
Europe, imposed a check on the savagery of Frederick William. 
The crown prince’s life was spared. He had still to undergo a long 
ordeal of discipline and humiliation. But in one respect he had 
gained his point. Nevermore was the royal cane lifted against 
him. 

F. E. WHITTON. 





BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


A number of members of the reading public, men and women, 
have sent recommendations of recent books. This list is a 
digest of their selections ——THE EDITOR. 


Mavrice Barinc. ‘ The Coat without Seam.” Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Fiction. One enters into a quiet room and meets there a clique of differently 
elegant people. Perhaps in Rome a priest speaks of Renunciation. Life 
has dignity. 


A Bertram. “ The Life of Sir Peter-Paul Rubens.” Peter Davies. 
8s. 6d. Biography. 


PrincESSE Brispresco. ‘“‘ Au bal avec Proust.” Nouvelle Revue 
francaise. 12.50 fr. Autobiography. Charming and appealing. Valuable 
to lovers of Proust as well as to admirers of ‘‘ Catharine Paris.” 


K. BLossFELDT. “‘ Urformen der Kunst.’’ Wasmuth, Berlin. R.M. 36. 
Art. 


E. BtunpEn. ‘“ Undertones of War.’’ Cobden Sanderson. tos. 6d. 
A sensitive and informed picture of life at the Front. 


E. M. Butter. ‘‘ The Tempestuous Prince (Hermann Piickler- 
Muskau).” Longmans. 12s. 6d. Biography. A brilliant and vivid treat- 
ment of a character almost fabulous in its eccentricity and vigour. 


Cottetre. “‘ La Seconde.” F. Ferenczi. 12 fr. Fiction. 


J. Conntncton. ‘“ Nemesis at Raynham Parva.” Victor Gollancz. 
7s. 6a. Fiction. A well-written murder story with a weak dénouement. 


FREEMAN W. Crorts. ‘“‘ A Sea Mystery.” Collins. 7s. 6d. Detective 
Fiction. The tale is by one of the best living detective story writers and 
as good as his best. 


NEWMAN FLowER. “‘ George Frederic Handel.” Cassell. 3s. 6d. 
Biography. Handel the man and the times he tived i in iaaie than Handel 
the musician. First published in 1923. 


Davip Garnett. ‘“‘ No Love.” Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. Fiction. 
Infinite charm and bewitching local colour. 


W. H. Hapow. “Collected Essays.” Oxford University Press. 15s. 
Music. 


E. E. Ketietr. ‘“ The Whirligig of Taste.’ Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 


Literary History. A study of the changes of literary taste from primitive 
times to the Victorians. 
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WALTER DE LA Mare. “ Stories from the Bible.” Faber and Gwyer. 
7s. 6d. For children. Most fittingly done for children of about 10 to 14 
years of age. 

ANDRE Maurois. “ Aspects of Biography.” Cambridge University 
Press. 7s. 6d. (Translation by S. C. Roprerts.) The six Clark lectures 
given by the author at Cambridge, 1928. 


MontTaIcne (translation by E. J. TREcHMANN). “ The Diary of 
Montaigne’s Journey to Italy.” Hogarth Press. 15s. Biography. A new 
view of the essayist on his travels, with much detail of manners in the 
sixteenth century. 

CHARLES Morcan. “ The Portrait in a Mirror.” Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Fiction. A story of first love, it gives one back faith in one’s own adoles- 
cence. One thinks of the days one first read Meredith. It has a permanent 
beauty. 


CHARLES REECE PEMBERTON. “ Pel. Verjuice.” Scholartis. 8s. 6d. 


Autobiography. A reprint of a forgotten work of 1833. The life story of 
a wandering, adventurous life. Pemberton was a radical humanitarian 


of the Holyoake type. 
R. O. Prowse. ‘A Prophet’s Wife.” Gollancz. 7s. 6d. Fiction. 
Difficult, not glib in any way. 


GrorGE SELpDES. “ The Truth behind the News.” Faber and Gwyer. 
18s. Criticism. Journalism criticised from within. 


Anprt Suarts. “ Variables.” Emile Paul Fréres. 12 fr. Short 
reflections on life and art. 


Sytv1a TOWNSEND WARNER. ‘“ The True Heart.”’ Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. Fiction. An original yet simple and natural story. Written with 
grace and ease. 


V. SacKvILLE West. “‘ Aphra Behn.’’ Gerald Howe. 3s. 6d. Bio- 
graphy. A lively biography of the first woman playwright. 


Lapy Witson. “A House of Memories.” Heinemann. 6s. Avutobio- 
graphy. Charming pre-war memories of an English woman who knows 
French life. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication, 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No 
anonymous contribution is published. 
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